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OVERSIGHT OF THE 2000 CENSUS: NON-RE- 
SPONSE FOLLOW-UP AND OTHER KEY CON- 
SIDERATION 


THURSDAY, MAY 11, 2000 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on the Census, 
Committee on Government Reform, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 11:20 a.m., in room 
2247, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Dan Miller (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Miller, Ryan, Maloney, Davis, and 
Ford. 

Staff present: Jane Cobb, staff director; Chip Walker, deputy 
staff director; Lara Chamberlain, Michael Miguel, and Amy Althoff, 
professional staff members; Andrew Kavaliunas, clerk; Michelle 
Ash, minority counsel; David McMillen and Mark Stephenson, mi- 
nority professional staff members; and Earley Green, minority as- 
sistant clerk. 

Mr. Miller. Good morning. A quorum being present of the sub- 
committee, the committee will come to order and we’ll begin with 
opening statements. 

Today we welcome the nonpartisan General Accounting Office. 
The GAO is the investigative arm of Congress. As such, it provides 
an objective assessment of a wide range of issues of concern to Con- 
gress. 

GAO’s mission, as stated on its Web site says the following, 

GAO’s mission is to help the Congress oversee Federal programs and operations 
to assure accountability to the American people. 

GAO’s evaluators, auditors, lawyers, economists, public policy analysts, informa- 
tion technology specialists, and other multidisciplinary professionals seek to en- 
hance the economy, efficiency, effectiveness, and credibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment, both in fact and in the eyes of the American people. 

GAO accomplishes its mission through a variety of activities including financial 
audits, program reviews, investigations, legal support, and policy and program anal- 
yses. GAO is dedicated to good government through its commitment to its values 
of accountability, integrity, and reliability. 

The nonpartisan GAO has been an invaluable resource to this 
subcommittee and our enormously difficult task of overseeing the 
almost $7 billion 2000 census. 

At this point, I would normally talk about the status of a range 
of Census Bureau operations. However, very late yesterday, my 
subcommittee became aware of a very serious matter that cuts to 
the heart of this census and severely calls into question the Census 
Bureau’s credibility. The subcommittee received information that a 

( 1 ) 
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mid-level Census Bureau manager had instructed, in an e-mail 
memo to other Census Bureau managers under his supervision, to 
intentionally keep information from the General Accounting Office. 

The memo states in part the following, “I will try to get the D— 
333D report to you all on a daily basis. However, this report must 
and can not be shared with any GAO representative. This is a re- 
port that must not be shared with anyone else except the manage- 
ment staff.” 

Let me repeat the relevant part of that paragraph, “This report 
must and can not be shared with any GAO representative.” To say 
I am shocked would be an understatement. I am appalled. The doc- 
ument in question is an update on the progress of local census of- 
fices during the very difficult non-response followup phase of the 
census. The specifics in this document, while important, are really 
not at issue here. The issue is a clear attempt to prevent Congress, 
through the GAO, of having access to the information. Is this the 
first time, or just the first time the Census Bureau has gotten 
caught? I take this obstruction seriously. I take it personally. This 
Congress takes it personally. 

Director Prewitt on numerous occasions has said this will be the 
most transparent census ever. This Congress has been assured of 
the level of professionalism and transparency in which this census 
would be conducted. This Congress has been told to trust the Cen- 
sus Bureau. In fact, whenever there was a suggestion that the Cen- 
sus Bureau would attempt to hide something from the Congress, it 
was summarily dismissed. How could Congress impugn the integ- 
rity of the Census Bureau, the defenders shouted. 

I don’t for 1 minute believe that this mid-level manager decided 
on his own that he would instruct his local census office managers 
to withhold information from the GAO. Someone in a more senior 
position had to give this mid-level Manager these instructions. 
Whether this reaches beyond the regional census office and back to 
the Census Bureau headquarters is a question that must be an- 
swered. No stone be left unturned. There must be full accountabil- 
ity. 

While the vast number of Bureau employees are very profes- 
sional, there are those, some in very influential positions, who have 
their own agenda. These people have no respect for Congress. They 
view us elected officials as meddlesome and they don’t respect le- 
gitimate oversight. These people and this attitude are dangerous. 

The most politically sensitive part of this census has yet to begin 
in earnest. What documents have been, or will be, hidden from the 
bright lights of scrutiny? Today there is reason to be worried; very, 
very worried. Thank you. 

There is a copy of the redacted version of the e-mail memo. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Dan Miller follows:] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
The Honorable Dan Miller, Chairman 

Hl-114 O’Neill House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE Contact: Chip Walker 

May 11,2000 202/226-1973 

STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN DAN MILLER 

MAY 11,2000 

CENSUS OVERSIGHT HEARING WITH GAO 


Good morning. 


Today we welcome the non-partisan General Accounting Office. The GAO is the 
investigative arm of the Congress. As such, it provides an objective assessment of a 
wide range of issues of concern to Congress. 

GAO’s mission, as stated, on its website says the following, Quote “GAO’s mission 
is to help the Congress oversee federal programs and operations to assure 
accountability to the American people. 

GAO's evaluators, auditors, lawyers, economists, public policy analysts, information 
technology specialists and other multi-disciplinary professionals seek to enhance the 
economy, efficiency, effectiveness and credibility of the federal government both in 
fact and in the eyes of the American people. 

GAO accomplishes its mission through a variety of activities including financial 
audits, program reviews, investigations, legal support and policy and program 
analyses. GAO is dedicated to good government through its commitment to the 
values of accountability, integrity and reliability.” End Quote. 

The nonpartisan GAO has been an invaluable resource to this Subcommittee and our 
enormously difficult task of overseeing the almost $7 billion 2000 Census. 

At this point, I would normally talk about the status of a range of Census Bureau 
operations. However, very late yesterday my Subcommittee became aware of a very 
serious matter that cuts to heart of this census and severely calls into question the Census 
Bureau’s credibility. The subcommittee received information that a mid-level Census 
Bureau Manager, in an email memo, instructed Census Bureau managers under his 
supervision to intentionally keep information from the General Accounting Office. 

The memo states, in part, the following and 1 quote “I will try to get the D-333D report to 
you all on a daily basis. However, this report must and can not be shared with any GAO 
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representative. This [is] a report that must [not] be shared with anyone else except the 
management staff.” End quote. 

Let me repeat the relevant part of that paragraph. Quote “. . . this report must and cannot 
be shared with any GAO representative...” End quote. 

To say 1 am shocked would be an understatement. 1 am appalled. 

I take this seriously. I take it personally. This Congress takes it personally. Director 
Prewitt on numerous occasions has said this will be the most transparent Census ever. 
This Congress had been ensured of the level of professionalism and transparency in 
which this census would be conducted. 

In fact, whenever there was a suggestion that the Census Bureau would attempt to hide 
something from the Congress, it was summarily dismissed. “How could Congress 
impugn the integrity of the Census Bureau?” the defenders shouted. 

I don’t for one minute believe that this mid-level manager decided on his own that he 
would instruct his Local Census Office managers to withhold information from the GAO. 
Someone in a more senior position had to give this mid-level manager these instructions. 
Whether this reaches beyond the Regional Census Office and back to Census Bureau 
headquarters is a question that must be answered. There must be full accountability. 

While the vast number of Bureau employees are very professional, there are those, some 
in very influential positions, who have their own agenda. These people have no respect 
for Congress. They view us elected officials as meddlesome and they don’t respect 
legitimate oversight. These people and this attitude are dangerous. 

The most politically sensitive part of this Census has yet to begin in earnest. What 
documents have been, or will be, hidden from the bright lights of scrutiny? Today, there 
is reason to be worried, very, very worried. 
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Mr. Miller. Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. I just would like to put my prepared statement 
in the record, I don’t even know where my prepared statement is, 
and just respond to your accusations. 

You know, first of all, we can’t even talk to anyone on the West 
Coast since it’s not yet 9 a.m. there. And I suggest that we get Di- 
rector Prewitt here so that we can find out what his response is 
before we start making accusations. 

I would like to point out that this is edited in your statement. 
You add two words. You add “is” and “not.” And you quote from 
this memo but in fact this chairman’s statement contains alter- 
ations. And I am asking my staff, and I would like my staff to hand 
out redacted copies of this memo and show that what the chairman 
is stating is not the entire facts. And I’d like the memo, before it 
was edited, to be placed in the record. 

Mr. Miller. It’s already in the record. 

Mrs. Maloney. And it’s not clear what this means. It says, how- 
ever, this report must and cannot be shared with any GAO rep- 
resentative. This is a report that must be shared with anyone else 
except the manager staff. So he’s talking, I assume, about the cen- 
sus when you talk about the management staff. But I think the im- 
portant thing is to get the area director here who allegedly wrote 
this. And we know that area directors are people who are hired 
only a year ago. And to have a few people reporting to them — and 
how in the world could this be some type of vast conspiracy to hide 
information which the chairman is attempting to put out? 

I want to remind everyone that the last time that the GAO was 
here, when Christopher Mihm was here, he said that he was get- 
ting more information than he got in 1990. So my suggestion is 
that we suspend this hearing and call the director here and have 
the response of the individuals so that we know what we’re talking 
about. You put forward some criticisms that I think should be an- 
swered. And the appropriate information is not here to have an ac- 
curate picture. We should have an accurate picture. We just got it 
this morning and we can’t even call the area director because it’s 
not even 9 a.m. in California. So I move to suspend this hearing 
until the director is called, until this afternoon, or however fast he 
can get over here. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Carolyn B. Maloney follows:] 
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Congresswoman 


14th District • New York 


Carolyn Maloney 


Reports 


2430 Rayburn Building * Washington, DC 20515 • 202-225-7944 
1651 Third Avenue • Suite 311 • New York, NY 10128 * 212-860-0606 

Statement of the Honorable Carolyn B. Maloney •««*■*> 

Hearing on the Status of the 2000 Census 
May II, 2000 


Thank you Mr. Chairman and welcome to our witnesses. 

We will hear again today from the General Accounting Office its views ori the status of 
Census 2000 operations. But before I turn to those specifics. I’d like to briefly comment on a 
letter a received last week from the Comptroller General, David Walker. In it, he warns of the 
disastrous results for GAO of the 8% budget cut contained in the Legislative Branch 
Appropriations bill which recently passed Subcommittee. 

These draconian cuts would cripple GAO and seriously impair Congress’ ability to oversee 
the executive branch, and I intend to write the Appropriations Committee opposing their bill. 

And I urge the Chairman to do all he can to oppose this cut as well from his seat on the full 
Appropriations Committee. I may not always agree with the GAO, but a strong and independent 
watchdog is absolutely essential for Congress and the country. 

We’ve now entered the most critical and labor intensive phase of Census 2000 — 
nonresponse follow-up -- sending census takers out to every household in America that did not 
mail back a questionnaires. The next nine weeks will undoubtedly be the most challenging for 
Bureau. But as GAO points out in their testimony, the early indicators are very positive . 

A response rate of 65%, four points better than estimated, means that the Bureau will 
have to follow up on close to 5 million fewer households. While they still face the monumental 
task of collecting information from 42 million households, recruiting and hiring have gone well. 
And it seems from your report and from reports we are hearing from the Census that non 
response follow up is, although still early, on track. Having completed 17 % of their workload as 
of May 8. 


The Bureau has the staff necessary for this job. 

Other operations also seem to be on track. As of April 2I U * 90.6 million questionnaires 
had been logged in and 57.3 million were scanned, with an accuracy rate of 99%, The telephone 
assistance centers have logged almost 6 million calls, 66,000 people have filled out their 
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questionnaires on the Internet, and 2.2 million people have requested a foreign language form. 

The final phase of what I would call a very successful advertising campaign as also begun. 
It is focused on nonresponse follow-up and is intended to encourage participation with 
enumerators by people who haven’t mailed in their forms. 

The Bureau also recently launched a new program with similar goals called “Because You 
Count/’ targeted at local governments. 

In closing, I can’t resist noting that our lead witness, Mr. Mihm, recently lost a wager with 
Director Prewitt. Apparently you bet the Director the mail response rate for the 2000 Census 
wouldn’t exceed 61%. Of course. I’m sure that was one bet you were happy to lose. I’m just 
glad the winnings were donated to charity- and went to a good cause - National Public Radio for 
its excellent coverage of the Census. 
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Mr. Miller. This is a regular scheduled meeting that’s been hav- 
ing full notice since the GAO was mentioned in this. I just found 
out about it early last evening. We have a number of issues we 
want to talk to GAO about other than this one. So I don’t feel we 
should be suspending this hearing at this time but we should pro- 
ceed to complete this hearing. And we will certainly be having an- 
other hearing where we can discuss this and certainly we will have 
a chance to discuss it. 

I called Director Prewitt, or we talked earlier this morning when 
I — to let him know about this — and we’ve shared this document, 
nonredacted version, with both you and with Director Prewitt in 
the Census Bureau. So we’ll proceed. 

Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman I wasn’t planning on an opening state- 
ment but I think I will now. I wanted to hear the testimony from 
the witnesses, but you know we invited all these gentlemen up 
here to testify, I don’t want to waste their time. I’d like to move 
forward with the hearing and hear the testimony. 

But let me point to what my colleague from New York was point- 
ing at in a misleading comment. I’ll read this paragraph. It’s very 
clear there’s just a simple typo in this paragraph. Here is the e- 
mail message from the mid-level census employee to the LCO ad- 
ministrators: I will try to get the DS — or the D-333D report to you 
on a daily basis. However, this report must and can not be shared 
with any GAO representative. 

That’s the original version. This a report must be shared with 
anyone else except for the management and staff. It’s a typo. It 
says this a report that must be shared with anyone else except the 
management staff. All the chairman added into this was the gram- 
matical correction with the proper grammatical corrections, which 
is, this is a report that must not be shared with anyone else except 
the management staff. 

It’s obviously extrodinarily clear from the preceding sentence 
what the goal was, what the intent of the e-mail was, which was, 
“However, this report must and can not be shared with any GAO 
representative.” Why this is so alarming is because Congress is in 
the midst of overseeing the current census as it’s unfolding right 
now. We’re in the heat of battle right now. We’re in the midst of 
sending enumerators to streets. 

In my area I’m very concerned about the people who have P.O. 
Boxes, didn’t get a form, and we have to rely on enumerators going 
to their door to collect information from these people. We have 
towns throughout rural Wisconsin that never got a census form, 
that are hoping an enumerator comes by to get their census. So I’ve 
got some real concerns. I want to hear from the GAO on these 
points. 

Mrs. Maloney. Will the gentlemen yield for a question? The gen- 
tleman points out what he describes — the chairman’s editing as a 
typo. When the chairman added “is,” this is a report that must — 
the way it reads, that must be shared. And the chairman added 
“not.” Must not be shared. 

But my question is this. My question is this. Seriously, why is 
not 

Mr. Miller. Have a straight face here. 
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Mrs. Maloney. I do think this is rather humorous because in the 
sentence before, it says, however, this report must and can not be 
shared with any GAO representatives. In one case the chairman 
adds “not” and says it’s a typo. I question you why is the first sen- 
tence not a typo and that “not” should have been out of that sen- 
tence. So I mean, I think it’s very important that we get the chair- 
man here. I move to suspend this hearing until we hear from the 
chairman. 

Mr. Ryan. Reclaiming my time. Carolyn, I have the time right 
now and I’ll reclaim it. There’s some other typos in here. I think 
the person who wrote this may have to go back for some grammati- 
cal lessons. But I will try to get the D-333D report to you all on 
a daily basis. That’s not very good grammar right there. However, 
this report must and can not be shared with any GAO representa- 
tive. That’s pretty darn clear. “This a report that must be shared,” 
that’s bad grammar. 

I think it’s extraordinarily reasonable, extraordinarily reason- 
able, to assume that the person who wrote that sentence was in- 
tending to say this is a report that must not be shared with anyone 
else except the management staff. It’s extraordinarily clear. I think 
anybody who looks at this can tell that GAO is being thwarted in 
their investigation, which is the auditing arm of Congress to inves- 
tigate, to examine, to oversee the census as it is transpiring. That’s 
what the role in Congress is doing. That’s what the whole point of 
having GAO is. That’s what oversight is, to oversee the census. 
We’re at a critical time. So I think we should just, here with the 
GAO, move on with the hearing. But I agree with my colleague. 

Mrs. Maloney. I have heard from the director. 

Mr. Ryan. We should have the director here as well. 

Mrs. Maloney. I would like to 

Mr. Ryan. I yield back the balance of my time to the chairman. 

Mrs. Maloney. I would like to respond that when you are and 
the chairman are alleging some type of conspiracy to hide some in- 
formation, all of the information contained in the memo is available 
to the GAO. And let me repeat that again: All of the information 
is available to the GAO, since the GAO has direct access to the 
Census Bureau’s computers and management system. And since we 
have heard from the director I would like to read his response into 
the record and place it in the record. 

Mr. Miller. We’ll place it in the record and make copies avail- 
able. I think we need them. 

Mrs. Maloney. I think the director, since you have alleged con- 
cealing information, has the right to have his response read to the 
people in this room that are here listening to your misleading 
statements. 

Mr. Miller. Now, Mrs. Maloney, they’re not misleading. Those 
are clear facts. But go ahead, I give you permission to read it. 

Mrs. Maloney. This is addressed to the Honorable Dan Miller, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on the Census, and it is carbon cop- 
ied to myself. And it states it’s from director Kenneth Prewitt: 

As per my conversation with you at 9:07 a.m. This morning, here are the facts: 

1. There is no policy that exists at the Census Bureau that states information 
should not be given to GAO when requested. 

2. On Tuesday evening at about 6 p.m., senior Census Bureau staff voluntarily 
faxed to senior GAO staff the check-in numbers along with workload of housing 
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units completed, number of Assignment Areas and status of work in those AAs as 
of Monday night. No further data were requested by GAO. 

3. I bring to your attention that all NonResponse Follow-Up workload check-out 
data, and more, exist in our real-time data base system known as Cost and Progress 
to which GAO has complete access. 

4. The Census Bureau does not place expectations on lower and middle manage- 
ment of Field Operations staff to fully understand our standing policies with respect 
to oversight and access and therefore are tasked to not immediately process the re- 
quest but to report to upper management when requests for specific data are made 
of them. 

So I’d like to place this in the record. 

Mr. Miller. No objection to putting it in the record. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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As per my conversation with you at 9:07am this morning, here are the facts: 

1 . There is no policy that exists at the Census Bureau that states information should not 
be given to GAO when requested. 

2. On Tuesday evening at about 6:00pm, senior Census Bureau staff voluntarily faxed to 
senior GAO staff the check-in numbers along with workload of housing units completed, 
number of Assignment Areas and status of work in those AAs as of Monday night. Ho 
further data were requested by GAO. 

3. I bring to your attention that all NonResponse Follow-Up workload check-out data, 
and more, exist in oui real-time database system known as Cost and Progress to which 
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Field Operations staff to fully understand our standing policies with respect to oversight 
and access and therefore are tasked to not immediately process the request but to report to 
upper management when requests for specific data are made of them. 
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Mr. Miller. Two months ago we had a hearing that I was very 
concerned about access to the information both by the monitoring 
board, GAO, Inspector General, and our committee and staff. It’s 
been a real concern when you receive a memo that very specifically 
and explicitly says do not share it with the GAO. I guess that’s not 
important to you. I think it’s a serious question, a serious problem 
if they’re denying something to GAO. The data is not important be- 
cause it shouldn’t be that critical, what I see of the form. But the 
fact that someone — this is an area manager who is over a number 
of local census offices — would put this in writing, we need to look 
into it. Again, I found out about it early yesterday evening. I was 
in a markup and I found out about it. So we bring it up today since 
GAO was here. 

Mr. Davis, do you have an opening statement. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I have one. I’ll just ask that it be inserted in 
the record. But it seems to me that we’ve had lots of conversation 
in the last few weeks about missing e-mails and things that can’t 
be found and the manufacturing of memos, and it would just seem 
clear to me that anything that could be official would be that which 
is signed by the Director of the Census Bureau. It would be that 
which is communicated in a very direct manner to the committee, 
specifying that it’s to the chairman and ranking member. Anything 
other than that, anything less than that, I’d call it hearsay. We 
don’t know where it came from. We don’t know whose it is. We 
don’t know if it was authorized or if it was not authorized. We don’t 
know anything about it. All we know is that it’s something. So I 
would want to just take Dr. Prewitt’s memo as the official position 
of the Bureau. 

And also I’d say it’s inconceivable to me that any agency or any 
department of this government would attempt to hide something or 
prevent the Government Accounting Office — I mean that’s — I mean 
that’s like hearsay. Could you imagine that? Trying to prevent the 
GAO from having access to some information? I don’t think any- 
body at any real level would attempt to do that, Mr. Chairman. So 
I’ll just take Dr. Prewitt’s memorandum as the official position on 
this matter. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Danny K. Davis follows:] 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE DANNY K. DAVIS 
“Oversight of the 2000 Census: Status of Key Operations” 
May 11, 2000 


Mr. Chairman, thank you for convening 
this hearing regarding the status of key 
operations for the 2000 Census. It is 
important to examine these operations as 
we begin the process of having 
enumerators canvass communities and 
visit addresses that a form was not 


received from. I am pleased that we have 
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with us today a representative from the 
General Accounting Office who will 
share with us his thoughts as to where we 
are in Census preparations. 

I look forward to hearing testimony 
regarding whether the Census Bureau has 
met the goal of hiring enough people to 
adequately get a fair and accurate count 
of the population. It is my understanding 
that to date some 500,000 people have 
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been hired to assist in the 2000 Census. 
Moreover, I look forward to hearing any 
analysis relative to Chicago and its non- 
response follow-up. 

Finally, I want to commend those who 
returned their census forms in and urge 
others to take the time to answer the 
questions of those enumerators who will 
come around to get this important 
information. I would say to people that it 
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is your civic responsibility to be a part of 
this 2000 Census. If you do not 
participate then what you are really 
saying is that you do not count. 

Again, thank you for convening this 
hearing and I look forward to hearing 
from our expert witness. 


Thank you. 
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Mrs. Maloney. If you could yield to me. 

Mr. Davis. I yield to the ranking member. 

Mrs. Maloney. I think that it’s important that we have Director 
Prewitt come and speak for himself. And I agree with my colleague, 
Mr. Davis, who expressed his — my sentiments, too, so well. And 
let’s bring in the person who wrote the memo to see whether your 
editing is correct or incorrect. I’m sure they can edit their own 
memos and interpret their own memos. The way you edited it 
changes the meaning of it. 

So I feel that it’s important that we hear from Dr. Prewitt. And 
I for one would stay over and later on today after this hearing, or 
come back tomorrow or Monday, but I think this needs to be ad- 
dressed and we need to get the director in to hear his point of view 
and the area manager to interpret his own memo. I’m sure he can 
edit his own memo. 

Mr. Miller. This has been a long-scheduled hearing with the 
GAO and we’re doing this on a monthly basis. We’re going to pro- 
ceed with the hearing. 

Mrs. Maloney. I’m for proceeding, but let’s meet tomorrow too. 

Mr. Miller. We’re going to be looking into it when we get all the 
information and the people can come to testify. We’ll be having a 
hearing on clarifying this. But to start trying to, you know, say all 
of this is edited, it is very clear this report says this report must 
and can not be shared with any GAO representative. Now, I don’t 
know if you can read it in clear English or not. 

Now, my statement added some grammatical corrections in 
brackets. In brackets. And I want to read this again so you can 
hear. Listen clearly, Mrs. Maloney. “However, this report must and 
can not be shared with any GAO representative.” To me, that’s 
clear English. And I’m reading it directly. 

Now, I think we have a serious problem because this indicates 
something that’s an unofficial hidden agenda. I know the official 
statement. And I’m glad that’s what the official statement is and 
I hope that’s the case. But if there’s some hidden agenda that sug- 
gests some — is a pervasive problem out there, because we had a 
problem a couple months ago and we thought we had it cleared up. 
But this is very concerning to me and it should be very concerning 
to you because, as Mr. Davis said, if this is a policy, not sharing 
with GAO, there is something that cannot stand. 

We’ll begin with the hearing. Mr. Mihm, if you would stand, and 
if Mr. Goldenkoff and Mr. Hite would please stand, raise your right 
hands. 

[Witnesses sworn.] 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. Please be seated. Let the record show 
that Mr. Mihm, Mr. Hite, and Mr. Goldenkoff answered in the af- 
firmative. Let me officially welcome you. Mr. Mihm, you’ve testified 
a number of times before our committee and obviously have been 
working very hard in this and we appreciate that. Let me just, for 
everybody’s background, Mr. Mihm is Associate Director for Fed- 
eral Management and Work Force Issues at the U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office. Since 1993 he has managed GAO’s efforts on the 
Government Performance and Results Act, the — and related results 
oriented management initiatives. 
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Chris also is responsible for GAO work and public-private mix 
issues and the conduct of the 2000 census. He’s appeared as a wit- 
ness before Congress, congressional committees, on numerous occa- 
sions to discuss Federal management reform issues, and has been 
actively involved in working with committees across Congress to 
show them how GPRA can be used to improve congressional deci- 
sionmaking. 

Prior to assuming his current position, Chris managed GAO’s re- 
views of the 1990 census that has identified the actions that the 
Census Bureau needed to take to have a more accurate and less 
costly census in 2000, and reviews the effectiveness of the Resolu- 
tion Trust Corp., the Federal agency responsible for resolving the 
Nation’s savings. We are fortunate to have somebody that was in- 
volved in the 1990 census, since this was your background and 
knowledge and we appreciate it. I believe you have an opening 
statement. 

STATEMENT OF J. CHRISTOPHER MIHM, ASSOCIATE DIREC- 
TOR, FEDERAL MANAGEMENT AND WORKFORCE ISSUES, 

U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY 

ROBERT N. GOLDENKOFF, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, AND RAN- 
DOLPH C. HITE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, GAO 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir, thank you, Mr. Chairman. And Mr. Chair- 
man, Mrs. Maloney, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Davis, we are once again very 
pleased to be here before you today. I’m fortunate to be joined as 
usual by my colleagues, Randy Hite and Robert Goldenkoff. Over- 
all, the initial Bureau data on the census is encouraging at this 
point for nonresponse followup. Major operations are reportedly 
proceeding on schedule and generally performing as planned. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy, as you covered with Director Prewitt in the 
hearing last week, is the 65 percent initial response rate which, in 
matching the response rate from the 1990 census, surpassed expec- 
tations. 

While the overall response rate was very encouraging, the Bu- 
reau was unable to close the gap that has existed between the 
questionnaire response rates between the short and the long forms. 
As shown in table 2, and this is on page 5 of my written statement, 
during the 1990 and 2000 census cycles, questionnaire response 
rates were higher for the short form than for the long form, and 
this gap has widened over time. The 2000 census 12.5 percentage 
point differential response rate was twice that of the 1990 census. 

Also shown on page 5 of my statement is that the Bureau antici- 
pated a 6.2 percentage point differential between the short form 
and long forms for 2000. However, the actual difference was much 
larger because the response rate to the short form was higher than 
anticipated, while the response rate to the long form was only 
somewhat lower than anticipated. The higher-than-expected re- 
sponse rate for the short form suggests that the Bureau’s efforts 
during the 1990’s to boost response rates by streamlining and sim- 
plifying the questionnaires, and in particular the short form, were 
largely successful. 

Local response rates are important because they determine staff- 
ing requirements as well as the scope and the cost of the Bureau’s 
field followup operations. As of April 18, the response rates at the 
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local census offices ranged from 39 to 80 percent, as seen on the 
board that’s on our right over there. That’s also on page 6 of my 
written statement. 

About 69 percent of the local census offices met or exceeded the 
Bureau’s expected response rates for their type of office, meaning 
of course that 31 percent of the local offices did not achieve their 
expected response rate. This 31 percent represents 157 local census 
offices, generally covering suburban areas, small- and medium-size 
cities, towns and/or rural areas. 

Mr. Davis, I regret to note that the lowest mail response rate, 
unfortunately, was in Chicago where we traditionally have had a 
very difficult time taking the census in recent years. 

The Bureau’s nonresponse followup workload is about 42 million 
housing units, which is 4 million fewer housing units than antici- 
pated due to the high mail response rate. The Bureau has sched- 
uled about 10 weeks to conduct this followup. 

As shown also on the next board on my right, however, you can 
see that the Bureau needed, in both the 1980 and 1990 censuses, 
more time to followup with fewer units. So you can see in 1980 and 
1990 there was a much lower workload on followup than we have 
in 1990 and yet much more time was devoted to followup. 

According to a Bureau official, as of May 8 the Bureau had com- 
pleted about 17.4 percent of its nonresponse followup workload, a 
very promising start. However, it’s too early to tell if this pace will 
continue. And in doing so — and I think this is very important — the 
Bureau needs to ensure that it collects as complete of data as pos- 
sible and limits the inappropriate use of proxy data. This is impor- 
tant because this is a problem that the Bureau has had in the past, 
both in 1990 and of course more recently during the 1998 dress re- 
hearsal. That is, much higher rates of proxy data than was antici- 
pated or desired by the Bureau. 

One factor that is clearly helping in doing followup is that the 
Bureau appears to be very well staffed. The Bureau has hired over 
416,000 enumerators as of May 4 and the Bureau hired many more 
enumerators than open positions in part in anticipation of high 
turnover rates, which during the 1990 census were about in some 
cases 100 percent. 

Within the next few days, data should become available that will 
begin to show if turnover is a problem for the 2000 census as well. 

In addition to hiring a sufficient number of enumerators, officials 
at most of the local census offices we contacted believed that they 
have enough bilingual enumerators to followup with specific popu- 
lation groups, a key concern in enumerating traditionally hard-to- 
count populations. 

The Bureau’s success in hiring is due in part to its keeping tabs 
on the progress of local census offices and taking quick action 
where it experienced recruiting problems. As we noted in our De- 
cember report to the subcommittee, such monitoring of the recruit- 
ing process and responding rapidly to any difficulties was a key to 
addressing the Bureau’s staffing requirements in this very tight 
labor market. For example, the Bureau responded to recruiting 
challenges at local census offices by increasing wage rates, includ- 
ing, as Director Prewitt mentioned last week, at the Tampa office. 
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Since January, the Bureau has increased wage rates at 31 offices 
and, of these, 11 offices have had their wages increased since we 
last appeared before you in April. As we noted in our earlier work, 
higher wage rates help make the Bureau a more competitive em- 
ployer when it encounters recruitment difficulties in such areas as 
seasonal resort areas. 

While hiring, too, appears to be going well, the early stages of 
nonresponse followup were not without some operational chal- 
lenges. These challenges included a programming error that caused 
the omission of surname information from nonresponse followup 
address registers as well as several training and supply glitches. 

Let me touch on each of these briefly. First, in regards to the 
surname problem, as you know from Director Prewitt last week, 
the Bureau discovered that surnames had been inadvertently omit- 
ted from the nonresponse followup registers. According to the Bu- 
reau, this surname information is important to help enumerators 
collect data from housing units and situations where question- 
naires may have been misdelivered in multiunit structures and in 
rural areas with clustered mail boxes. 

To remedy the omission, the Bureau decided to print supple- 
mentary address listings that contain the surnames which were 
then added to the address registers that had already been pro- 
duced. Enumerators were then to receive training on how to most 
effectively use the surname address list. However, we found that 
in 8 of the 12 local offices where we observed enumerator training, 
that enumerators’ training material did not include that supple- 
mentary surname address listing, and for most of the offices the 
trainers were not aware that they were to receive these listings 
and provide training on them. 

Later, of the 27 offices we contacted following our observation of 
training, officials at these offices said generally said that the Bu- 
reau notified them of the surname problem and they had taken ac- 
tion to inform their enumerators. 

Second, in regards to the training, trainers at the 12 offices 
where we observed training were generally prepared and used rel- 
evant examples of situations that they may encounter and how to 
handle those situations. For example, in the Los Angeles office, the 
trainers discussed how to handle language difficulties, uncoopera- 
tive residents, and potentially hazardous situations such as vicious 
dogs. Nevertheless, at several local census offices, parts of the 
training were incomplete and key materials were lacking. My pre- 
pared statement mentions the problem at Las Cruces, NM, where 
a video on how to take enumeration was not available. 

Perhaps more important is that at 5 of the 12 local census offices 
we visited, enumerators did not get a chance to perform a practice 
enumeration with actual address registers because the registers 
were not ready. As a result, the enumerators missed an important 
opportunity to have on-the-job training and as a group discuss 
their field work experiences prior to working on their own. 

One factor that will add to the nonresponse workload is the need 
to followup on households that are on the Bureau list but does not 
receive a census questionnaire from the Postal Service, an issue 
that had been a particular concern of Mr. Ryan. The Bureau 
mailed out about 99 million questionnaires to housing units in 
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mail-out/mail-back delivery areas. Of these 99 million, the Postal 
Service was unable to deliver about 11 million questionnaires. 
These are known, as you know, as undeliverable as addressed, 
more commonly as UAA questionnaires. 

And there were, as my written statement details, a variety of 
reasons as to why these UAAs may exist. Preliminary numbers in- 
dicate that of the 11 million UAAs, the Bureau has successfully re- 
delivered about 1.6 million of these during the mail-back phase. 
The remainder are to be included in nonresponse followup unless 
the Bureau has other information that shows that those addresses 
were not accurate. 

Finally, let me briefly mention the status of the Bureau’s data 
capturing processing. We are pleased to report that as of April 30, 
the census was processing questionnaires at a rate that will meet 
the Bureau’s May 26 deadline for completing the mail-back ques- 
tionnaire processing. In addition, the system development contrac- 
tor has prepared a master plan and adopted an appropriate risk- 
based approach to modifying the hardware and the software con- 
figurations. And furthermore, the contractor is progressing accord- 
ing to plans. 

Important developments remain, however. Many more detailed 
supporting plans for those events have not been completed, but as 
I noted the Bureau and the contractor are taking appropriate steps. 
The key now is for the Bureau and its contractor to complete the 
plans and to continue to effectively implement them. 

In summary, at this early stage of nonresponse followup, the 
2000 census appears to be generally on track. However, the Bureau 
recognizes that significant challenges lie ahead and as the Bureau 
continues its field followup efforts, it will be important for it to 
maintain staffing levels, maximize enumerator productivity, mon- 
itor the collection and limit the inappropriate use of proxy data, 
and quickly respond to operational problems. 

On behalf of the subcommittee, we will continue to track the 
progress, both here in Washington and throughout the country, 
that the Bureau and its local census offices are making in complet- 
ing nonresponse followup. 

Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Maloney, Mr. Davis, Mr. Ford, this con- 
cludes my statement. My colleagues and I would be pleased to an- 
swer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you Mr. Mihm. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mihm follows:] 
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Statement 

2000 Census: Status of Nonresponse Follow- 
up and Key Operations 


Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Maloney, and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am pleased to be here today to update the Subcommittee on the status of 
the census. Overall, initial Bureau of the Census data on the conduct of 
the decennial count is encouraging, with major operations reportedly 
proceeding on schedule and generally perforating as planned. 

Particularly noteworthy is the 65 percent initial response rate, which, in 
matching the response rate to the 1990 Census, surpassed expectations. 

As we have often noted, although the response rate does not guarantee a 
successful census, it does reduce cost and scheduling pressures in 
nonresponse follow-up and subsequent census operations wliile enhancing 
data quality. That the Bureau surpassed its expected national response 
rate goal is a credit, to the hard work and dedication of the Bureau’s career 
and temporary employees and of this Subcommittee, which has worked so 
hard to boost response rates, as well as to the Bureau’s government and 
nongovernmental partners and, of course, the American public. 

Currently, the Bureau is engaged in nonresponse follow-up— the largest, 
most complex, and costly operation of the entire census. My statement 
today focuses on the progress of the nonresponse follow-up, paying 
particular attention to the response rate, its impact on the nonresponse 
follow-up workload, and the Bureau’s ability to complete nonresponse 
follow-up on schedule while maintaining data quality. In addition, I will 
discuss the Bureau’s efforts to redeliver questionnaires initially found to be 
undelfverable, and the status of the Bureau’s data capture operations. 

As you know, we have consistently stressed that the census is in many 
respects a local endeavor because the key ingredients of a successful 
population count are carried out by locally recruited census employees 
going from one neighborhood to the next. Likewise, the various 
enumeration challenges that could reduce the quality of the census often 
occur locally. Thus, my remarks today are based on interviews with 
officials from 27 local census offices across the country to obtain their 
views on the progress of nonresponse follow-up. We selected these offices 
largely because they had (1) comparatively high nonresponse follow-up 
workloads, (2) relatively large numbers of hard-to-enumerate groups, and 
(3) difficulties meeting their temporary employee recruiting goals. We 
conducted the interviews in early May, To more fully understand 
nonresponse follow-up operations, we also attended enumerator training 
at 12 local census offices across the country. 


Page 1 
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Statement 

2000 Census; Status of Nonresponse Follow-up and Key Operations 


To obtain a national perspective on the status of the census, we analyzed 
Bureau data, including those data from the Bureau’s Census 2000 
Management Information System that track the cost and progress of the 
census at the local census office level. Our analysis included data on the 
511 local census offices located in the 50 states. 


The Bureau Is 
Relatively Well- 
Positioned for 
Nonresponse Follow- 
up but Could Face 
Local Challenges 


As we have often noted, the Bureau faces a great challenge in completing 
its nonresponse follow-up workload in the 10-week time frame allotted for 
it, without compromising data quality. Nationally, the Bureau began 
nonresponse follow-up in good shape. Because of a higher-than- 
anticipated mail response rate, the Bureau needs to follow-up with fewer 
households. At the same time, the Bureau met its staffing needs at most 
local census offices. Still, some local census offices fell short of their 
recruiting goals, which could be problematic if they experience significant 
turnover and need to hire additional employees. Additionally, some local 
census offices encountered early operational challenges that could affect 
the productivity and quality of enumerator work. 


Bureau Achieved Higher 
Than Expected National 
Response Rates 


The bureau achieved an initial response rate ol bb percent as of April IB, 
2000, wliieh matched the 1990 rate and exceeded tile Bureau’s expected 
national response rate of 61 percent by 4 percentage points. 1 As shown in 
figure 1, by achieving this 65 percent response rate, the Bureau stopped a 
three decade long downward trend in census response rates that- began 
when the Bureau first initiated a national mailout/mailback approach in 
1970. 


' For the 2000 Census, the Bureau used what it refers to as an ‘’initial response rate” to provide a 
measure of the scope of the held follow-up operation with nonrespottdirtg househoicis. This initial 
response rate is defined as the percentage of all questionnaires that are completed and returned by 
April 18, 2000. The rate includes the number of questionnaires that are mailed back, transmitted via 
the Internet, or completed over the telephone through die Bureau's Telephone Questionnaire 
Assistance program. It also includes Be Counted Forms that have census identification numbers. 
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2000 Census: Status of Nonresponse Follow-np and Key Operations 


Figure 1 : 2000 Census Ended Downward Percentage of response to questionnaires 
Trend in Response Rates 
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Source: U.S. Census Bureau. 

With regard to method of response, of the 1 19 million questionnaires sent 
by mail or left by enumerators at households, as shown in table 1, most 
were mailed back. However, a small number of forms were submitted 
over the Internet and through the Bureau’s telephone assistance program. 


Table 1: Distribution of Responses by 
Available Method of Response 


Method of response 

Number of forms Percentage of total forms 
submitted submitted 

Mailed back 

76,767,689 

99.89% 

Internet 

65,562 

.09% 

Telephone Questionnaire 
Assistance 

16,814 

.02% 

Total forms submitted 

76,850,065 

N/A 


Source: GAO analysis of U.S. Census Bureau data as of April 18. 2000. 


The 65 percent response rate is noteworthy given the formidable 
challenges the Bureau faced in securing public cooperation. Such 
challenges included attitudinal factors, such as public concern over 
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Statement 

2000 Census: Status of Nonresponse Follow-up and Key Operations 


privacy and mistrust of government, and demographic factors, such as 
more complex living arrangements. 

The effects of these and related challenges are seen in the continuing 
problem of bridging the gap between awareness of the census on the one 
hand and motivation to respond on the other. Various polls have 
suggested that the public’s awareness of the census was high, while, as 
previously noted, the national response rate was much lower at 65 percent 
of households. During the 1990 Census, although 93 percent of the public 
reported being aware of the census, the response rate was 65 percent. 
Thus, as the Bureau plans for the 2010 Census, it will be important for it to 
continue to seek approaches that effectively translate the public’s 
awareness of the census into a willingness to respond. 


Short- and Long-Form 
Response Rate Differentials 
Have Been Increasing 


The Bureau also has been unable to close the gap that has existed between 
questionnaire response rates for the short-form and long-form 
questionnaires. During the 1990 and 2000 Census cycles, questionnaire 
response rates were higher for the short-form questionnaire than for the 
long-form questionnaire, and this gap in response rates has generally 
widened over time. 


For example, as shown in table 2, the differential between the short- and 
long-form rates ranged from 5.9 percentage points to 8.7 percentage points 
during the 1988 Dress Rehearsal for the 1990 Census. For the actual 1990 
Census, the differential was 6 percentage points. During the Dress 
Rehearsal for the 2000 Census, the differential ranged from 8.2 percentage 
points to 14.7 percentage points. While final data are not yet available, the 
2000 Census continued with a response rate differential of 12.5 percentage 
points — over twice that of the 1990 Census. 
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2000 Census: Status of Nonresponse Follow-up and Key Operations 



Table 2: Short- and Long-Form 
Questionnaire Response Rates, by 
Census or Dress Rehearsal 


Census or Dress Rehearsal 

Short form 

Long form 

Percentage point 
differential 

2000 Census 

66.6% 

54.1% 

12.5% 

1998 Dress Rehearsal" 

South Carolina 

55.4 

43.7 

11.7 

Sacramento 

55.4 

40.7 

14.7 

Menominee 

40.6 

32.4 

8,2 

1990 Census 

66.0 

60.0 

6.0 

1988 Dress Rehearsal 

St. Louis City 

50.3 

44.4 

5.9 

East Central Missouri 

57.7 

52.6 

5.1 

Eastern Washington 

56.5 

47.8 

8.7 


The 1998 Dress Rehearsal was conducted In Sacramento, CA; 1 1 counties in the Columbia, SC, 
area; and Menominee County, Wl, including the Menominee Indian Reservation. 


Source: U.S. Census Bureau. 

According to Bureau officials, the Bureau had anticipated a 6.2 percentage 
response differential between the short and long forms (see table 3). 


Table 3: Anticipated and Actual 
Response Rates to the 2000 Census 
Short- and Long-Form Questionnaire 


Response rate 

Short form 

Long form 

Percentage point 
differential 

Anticipated 

62.1% 

55.9% 

6,2% 

Actual 

66.6 

54.1 

12.5 

Difference between 
anticipated and actual 

4.5 

1.8 

6.3 


Source: GAO Analysis of U.S. Census Bureau data. 


However, the actual difference grew to 12.5 percentage points because the 
response rate to the short form was higher than anticipated, while the 
response rate to the long form was somewhat lower than anticipated. 


Following the 1990 Census, the Bureau, in expectation of having a more 
difficult time securing public participation in the 2000 Census, took a 
number of actions to boost the response rate, including str eamlining and 
simplifying census questionnaires. In our summary assessment of the 1990 
census, we noted that developing more user-friendly questionnaires could 
improve the response rate because it would reduce the time and effort 
needed to understand and complete a census form. 3 Tire higher than 
expected response to the short-form questionnaire suggests that the 
Bureau’s efforts were successful in this regard. 


! Decennial Census: 1990 Results Show Need for Fundamental Reform fGAO/GGD-92-94. June 9, 1992), 
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Most Local Census Offices Although the 65 percent national response rate provides an overall 

, , -p , , perspective of the census, local response rates are important because they 

LiXCeeaea iliXpectea determine staffing requirements as well as the scope and cost of the 

Response Rates Bureau’s field follow-up operations. Based on our analysis of Bureau data 

as of April 18 u , we found that response rates at the local census office level 
ranged from 39 to 80 percent (see figure 2). 


Figure 2: Distribution of Initial Response Number of local census offices 

Rates by Local Census Offices 

160 


140 135 



Response rate 


Source: GAO analysis of U.S. Census Bureau data. 

According to a senior Bureau official, tire Bureau had established expected 
response rates for four different types of local census offices based on, 
among other things, the population and housing unit characteristics of the 
local census offices. Overall, 354 of the 511 local census offices (69 
percent) met or exceeded the Bureau’s expected response rate. Of the 157 
local census offices that did not meet their expected response rate, 125 (80 
percent) were the type covering suburban areas, small and medium-sized 
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£ of Nonresponse Follow-up and Key Operations 


cities, towns, and rural areas. This type of local census office makes up 62 
percent of all local census offices. 

Interestingly, the local census offices covering inner city and urban 
areas — typically the hardest to enumerate, according to the Bureau — did 
better than the Bureau expected. Although the Bureau expected they 
would achieve a 47.5 percent response rate, 92 of the 102 local census 
offices (90.2 percent) of this type surpassed this rate. This type of local 
census office represents 20 percent of all local census offices. 


The Bureau’s Nonresponse 
Follow-up Workload Is 
Lower Than Anticipated 


The Bureau largely based its schedule, staffing, and funding resources 
needed for nonresponse follow-up on a 61 percent national response rate. 
Because the Bureau achieved a 65 percent response rate, the Bureau’s 
actual nonresponse follow-up workload is about 42.4 million housing units- 
4 million fewer housing units than anticipated. 


Still, the Bureau has scheduled only 10 weeks to conduct nonresponse 
follow-up. So that subsequent operations can proceed on schedule, it will 
be important for the Bureau to complete the 42.4 million nonresponse 
follow-up cases within this time frame. However, as shown in figure 3, in 
the 1980 and 1990 Censuses, the Bureau needed more time to follow up on 
far fewer housing units. 


Page 7 
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Figure 3: Nonresponse Follow-up 
Workload Has Increased Since Previous 
Censuses, While Time Frames Have 
Been Compressed 



Time frame (weeks) 


Workload (millions of households) 


Time frame to complete nonresponse follow-up laMHI Actual nonresponse foilow-up 
(weeks) workload (millions of households) 

r^-r. Anticipated nonresponse follow-up 
k -H workload based on a 61 percent 

response rate (millions of households) 


Source: GAO analysis of U.S. Census Bureau data. 

The Bureau’s ability to maintain this pace will depend on factors ranging 
from enumerator productivity and turnover rates, to local weather 
conditions. As of May 7, 2000, data contained in the Bureau’s management 
information system showed that local offices, as a whole, had enumerated 
4.3 million (about 10.1 percent) of the nation’s 42.4 million nonresponding 
housing units. It is too early to tell whether tiiis completion rate is 
indicative of the operation’s future progress. However, according to a 
Bureau official, as of May 8*, the Bureau had completed 17.4 percent of its 
nonresponse follow-up workload. 
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The Bureau Met Its National 
Hiring Goal and Now Must 
Retain Staffing Levels 


To complete nonresponse follow-up on schedule, the Bureau estimated 
that it would need to fill about 146,000 enumerator positions. a Moreover, 
to address expected turnover, the Bureau planned to “front-load” its 
workforce by hiring two people for each of these enumerator positions. 
Data as of May 4 lh showed that the Bureau hired over 416,000 enumerators. 
All but 16 of the Bureau’s 511 local census offices included in our analysis 
met or exceeded 90 percent of the front-loaded goal. Assuming that the 
over 416,000 enumerators are cumulatively working at least the 20 hour's 
per week initially budgeted for the 146,000 positions, which we believe is 
extremely likely, since the Bureau surpassed its national front-loaded goal 
as of May 4 t V 


In addition to hiring a sufficient number of enumerators, officials at most 
of the local census offices we contacted believe that they have enough 
bilingual enumerators to follow-up with specific population groups. For 
example, officials at a local census office in Corpus Christ!, TX, said that a 
high percentage of Hispanics live in tire area and that up to half of the 
office’s staff is bilingual. Similarly, an official with a local census office in 
Chicago said that the office covers a very diverse population, including 
people of Hispanic, Polish, Chinese, and Lithuanian heritage, and that it 
has a sufficient number of bilingual staff to conduct follow-up work with 
each of these population groups. 

The Bureau’s success in meeting its enumerator hiring goals is due in part 
to its keeping tabs track of the progress of local staffing efforts and taking 
quick and sustained action at local census offices that were experiencing 
recruiting problems. As we noted in our December report, such 
monitoring of the recruiting process and rapid response to any difficulties 
would be key to addressing the Bureau’s staffing requirements in a tight 
labor market. 6 For example, during the last 2 weeks of' April, the Bureau 
sent out over 5 million recruiting postcards in targeted areas. Most of 
these postcard were sent to zip codes in the Boston, Charlotte, and Atlanta 
census regions, where recruiting was lagging. The Bureau also focused 
heavily on radio, local television stations, and community newspapers, 
because these media, along with postcards, generate a quick response 


3 The Bureau adjusted the number of nonresponse follow-up positions in iate April to reflect the actual 
nonresponse follow-up workload. 

1 The Bureau budgeted approximately 200 hours per enumerator position for the nonresponse follow- 
up operation. Thus, each position is equivalent to about 20 hours per week over the 10 weeks 
scheduled for this operation. 


Census (GAO/GGWXH5, Dec. PM9W) * 
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from applicants. Our recent interviews with local census office managers 
identified other actions local census offices have taken to boost 
recruitment, such as increasing the number of recruiting sites, using 
targeted recruiting ads for specific populations, and developing flexible 
training schedules for nighttime classes. 

The Bureau also responded to recruiting challenges at local census offices 
by increasing wage rates. Since January 2000, the Bureau has increased 
wage rates at 31 local census offices. Of these, 11 offices have had their 
wages increased since we last testified on April 5°\ As we noted in our 
earlier work, higher pay rates helped make the Bureau a more competitive 
employer when it encountered recruitment difficulties in seasonal resort 
areas during initial operations for the 2000 Census, as well as in the City of 
Columbia, SC, during the Dress Rehearsal for 2000.° 

In addition, the Bureau has continued to work with state governments to 
obtain exemptions so that individuals receiving Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families, Medicaid, and selected other types of public assistance 
would not have their benefits reduced when earning temporary census 
income. As you know, we have been supportive of actions that could 
expand the potential census applicant pool by removing financial 
disincentives that could discourage people from pursuing census 
employment. Since we last testified on this issue at the Subcommittee’s 
March 14 <h hearing, the Bureau obtained exemptions from eight additional 
state governments. As of April 21, 2000, 44 states and the Virgin Islands 
had granted an exemption for one or more of these programs. 

As previously noted, most local census offices met the Bureau’s goal to 
hire twice as many enumerators as needed to offset expected turnover. To 
hedge against any additional turnover, the Bureau intends to keep its 
enumerator positions Med by continuing to hire from its qualified 
applicant pool. 7 Thus, it will be important for the Bureau to monitor 
turnover and have a sufficient pool of qualified applicants available to 
quickly fill any vacancies. 

Nationally, the Bureau’s pool of qualified applicants stood at over 2.5 
million as of April 27 ", well in excess of the Bureau’s goal of 2.1 million 
qualified applicants (adjusted from earlier estimates based on the actual 


4 GAO/GGD-OO-6; Decennial Census: Preliminary Observations on t he Results to Date of the Dress 
Rehearsal and the Census Bureau's Readines s for 2000 (GA0/T-GGD-98-1 78, July 30, 1998). 

To be counted as qualified, an applicant must, pass a basic skills test and a personal background 
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nonresponse follow-up workload). 3 At the local level, 341 of the local 
census offices 510 (67 percent) had met or exceeded the adjusted 
recruiting goal as of April 27*. However, 169 local census offices were still 
short of their recruiting goals, by a total of more than 156,000 qualified 
applicants. Of these 169 local census offices, 59 fell below their recruiting 
goal by 20 percentage points or more, and 3 offices had recruited less than 
half of their adjusted qualified applicant goal. 


Thus, nearly 2 weeks into nonresponse follow-up, the Bureau continues to 
recruit qualified applicants and train them for work on nonresponse 
follow-up. According to a senior Bureau official, both Bureau 
headquarters and regional staff will monitor local census offices’ 
production on a daily basis throughout nonresponse follow-up. If some 
local census offices are unable to meet their production needs, Bureau 
headquarters and regional staff will work with these offices to sake one or 
more of the following actions: (1) raise pay rates, (2) lower the test score 
required for selection, or (3) bring in enumerators from neighboring local 
census offices. 


Nonresponse Follow-up 
Began With Some Early 
Implementation Challenges 


Although the Bureau began nonresponse follow-up in generally good shape 
nationally, it encountered some early operational challenges. These 
challenges included a programming error that caused the omission of 
surname information from nonresponse follow-up address registers, as 
well as several training and supply glitches. 


Bureau Took Actions to Address As Director Prewitt noted in his April 18 th letter to you, Mr. Chairman, the 
Surname Problem Bureau discovered that, because of a computer programming problem, 

surnames had been inadvertently omitted from the nonresponse follow-up 
address registers. According to the Bureau, surname information could 
help enumerators collect data from intended housing units in situations 
where questionnaires had been misdelivered in multiunit structures and 
rural areas with clustered mailboxes. 


To remedy the situation, the Bureau decided to produce supplementary 
address listings that contained surnames, which were to be added to the 
address registers already produced. Enumerators were then to receive 
additional training on how to most effectively use five surname address 
lists. As Director Prewitt stated in his letter, the Bureau expects that ttus 
solution will mitigate the problems associated with nonresponse follow-up 


" The Bureau did not provide recruiting data for the Window Rock, AT, local census office due to its 
small nonresponse follow-up workload, tuid thus we did not include this local census office in our 
analysis. 
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materials that do not include surnames. However, he also stated that the 
listings themselves will be slightly more cumbersome for enumerators to 
use and thus, may “negatively impact” their efficiency in some cases. 

We found that at 8 of the 12 local offices where we attended training, 
enumerators’ training materials did not include a supplementary surname 
address listing and trainers did not provide training on how to use them. 
According to a senior Bureau official, prior to the April 24“' scheduled 
training date, the Bureau sent the surname datafile and instructions on the 
use of the surname listings to local census offices and their regional 
census offices. Regional offices were to inform their respective local 
census offices about the file sent by the Bureau and share with those 
offices the instructions sent by the Bureau. According to the Bureau, it 
sent several electronic messages to the regions alerting them of the 
availability of the listings and the supplemental instructions. The regions 
were instructed to make certain that field staff received the materials and 
understood the procedures. According to the Bureau, as a spot check, 
several regions were contacted to verify that lists were provided to the 
enumerators. 

Of the 27 local census offices that we contacted following our observations 
of nonresponse follow-up enumerator training, officials at 24 offices said 
that the Bureau notified them of the surname problem. They added that 
the supplemental surname address listings were included in enumerators’ 
nonresponse follow-up address binders at the start of nonresponse follow- 
up operations and that supervisors provided enumerators information on 
the use of the supplemental listings. An official at one local census office 
mentioned that the supplemental lists would add to the already-excessive 
volume of paper they believed enumerators have to carry while conducting 
nonresponse follow-up. At another local census office, an official noted 
that enumerators’ manual handling of large volumes of paper may increase 
their chances of making errors, yet these officials believed that proper 
supervisory review of enumerators’ work should minimize errors. 

Enumerator Training Was Based on our observations of nonresponse follow-up training for 

Generally Well Delivered, but enumerators at 12 local census offices, we found that trainers at most of 

Was Not Always Complete these offices were generally prepared and used relevant, “real life” 

examples of situations that enumerators might encounter and explained 
how to handle those situations. For example, in a Los Angeles office, 
trainers discussed how to handle language difficulties, uncooperative 
residents, and potentially hazardous situations such as vicious dogs. 
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Nevertheless, at several local census offices, parts of the training were 
incomplete and key materials were lacking. For example, the trainer at a 
local census office in Las Cruces, NM, did not show a video on how to 
conduct an enumeration because, according to the trainer, the office did 
not have the video that was to be included in the training. At 5 of the 12 
local census offices, enumerators did not get a chance to perform a 
practice enumeration with actual address registers, as was planned for this 
training, because the address registers were not ready in time. As a result, 
enumerators missed an opportunity to have on-the-job training and, as a 
group, discuss their fieLdwork experiences prior to conducting 
nonresponse follow-up on their own. 

The lack of on-the-job training could affect enumerators’ data collection 
efforts. For example, on the basis of our observations of enumerator 
training in a local census office in San Francisco and subsequent 
discussions with a supervisor and observations of actual enumeration at 
that office, we found that some enumerators were unsure of how to 
properly enumerate members of the large transient population prevalent in 
a neighborhood the census office covered. Had the census workers been 
able to conduct a practice enumeration exercise in the field prior to going 
out on their own, it could have helped clarity the enumeration procedures 
they were to follow. 


The Bureau Is 
Addressing Mailout 
Questionnaire Delivery 
Problems 


The Census Bureau mailed out about 99 million questionnaires to housing 
units in mailout/mailback delivery areas of the country. Of these 99 
million, the Postal Service was unable to deliver about 1 1 million 
questionnaires, which was about 1 million fewer undeliverable 
questionnaires than the Bureau estimated. 


The reasons for these undeliverable-as-addressed (UAA) questionnaires 
vary. In some cases, housing units that were located within 
mailout/mailback areas, and that appeared during block canvassing 9 to 
have mailout/mailback eligible addresses (i.e., street name and building 
numbers), actually had their mail delivered to post office boxes. The 
Postal Service generally treated the census questionnaires sent to these 
addresses as UAA, which is what the Postal Service usually does in such 
areas for mail addressed to “resident” at a street address. A Bureau official 
said this is typically what happened in communities, such as Occoquan, 

VA, that reported that they did not receive census questionnaires. In other 
cases, housing units were found vacant, addresses had incorrect zip codes, 


' Block canvassing was a census address listing operation during which census workers canvassed all 
city-style areas to record addresses. 
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or whole streets had been renamed since the last time the area had been 
canvassed by the Bureau. 

In anticipation of these problems, the Bureau planned, in consultation with 
local post offices and Regional Census Offices, to redistribute a portion of 
the undeliverable questionnaires. Believing that most UAAs would occur 
in large urban areas, the Bureau planned for UAA redistribution with post 
offices primarily in those areas, and arranged for those post offices to hold 
all undeliverable questionnaires until March 18th for Census Bureau 
employees to pick up and attempt to redeliver. All other post offices were 
to return their UAA questionnaires directly to the Bureau’s National 
Processing Center in Jeffersonville, IN. As part of nonresponse follow-up, 
census workers are to conduct census interviews at the addresses for 
which questionnaires were returned unless an address was already 
considered questionable and marked as ineligible for the nonresponse 
follow-up universe. 

Preliminary numbers indicate that the Postal Service held about 4.2 million 
undeliverable questionnaires for over 300 local census offices to attempt to 
redeliver, and that the Bureau was able to redeliver about 1.6 million of 
these. And while the Bureau had planned for about 10 million UAAs to be 
returned to the National Processing Center, as of April 26 th , about 9 million 
had been returned, including those that the Bureau could not successfully 
redeliver. 

Bureau officials have said that, up on hearing reports of clusters of housing 
units that did not receive questionnaires through either mailout or other 
delivery methods, they immediately verified whether the reported housing 
units appeared in the Bureau’s master address list. Most of these clusters 
of missed housing units were in areas without UAA redistribution, and 
those housing units contained in the Bureau’s address list are to be 
counted during nonresponse follow-up. 

To help ensure that any housing unit not already on the Bureau’s address 
list and not returning a questionnaire by other means will still get counted, 
the Bureau has another procedure in place. During nonresponse follow- 
up, enumerators are given complete lists of all housing units in their 
assigned census blocks and are instructed to add and enumerate any 
housing unit not already appearing on that list. However, according to 
Bureau officials, since (1) enumerators’ primary responsibility is to locate 
and interview assigned cases, and (23 they are not instructed to recanvass 
the entire assignment area, enumerators are likely to notice and add such 
missed housing units only if they are near the housing unit cases already 
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assigned. Thus, for communities that contact the Bureau about missing 
questionnaires for housing units that are not on the Bureau’s address list, 
the Bureau is providing information about these specific areas to 
respective local census offices to help ensure that these areas get added 
during nonresponse follow-up. 

One circumstance that the Bureau cannot remedy with traditional census 
methods, and that Bureau officials believe is rare, is cases where a housing 
unit has not been identified by the Bureau’s multiple address list-building 
operations, did not report being missed, and is not identified by an 
enumerator during nonresponse follow-up. According to a Bureau official, 
except for remote locations, every area where housing units exist will have 
been canvassed by Bureau employees at least twice, in addition to any 
local reviews. 


Data Capture 
Operations and 
Ongoing DCS 2000 
Development 
Progressing Well 


Data Capture Operations 


In early April, we testified that each of the Bureau’s four data capture 
centers (DCC) was reporting successful data capture operations and that 
questionnaires were being processed at a rate that would meet the 
Bureau’s May 26“’ deadline for completing processing of questionnaires 
returned by individual respondents (known as mailback processing). 
Additionally, we noted that delays in ongoing development of new DCS 
2000 functions that are needed to capture certain long-form data, if 
sustained, posed risks to later data capture operations. We attributed these 
delays to contractor personnel being diverted to address Data Capture 
System (DCS) 2000 operational problems. At that time, we could not 
assess other system development risks because plans for completing DCS 
2000 development had not been prepared. 

We are pleased to report that, as of April 30 th , the DCCs were processing 
questionnaires at a rate that will meet the Bureau’s May 26 th deadline for 
completing mailback questionnaire processing. Additionally, the DCS 2000 
development contr actor has prepared a master plan and adopted an 
appropriate risk-based approach to modifying DCS 2000’s hardware and 
software configurations, and the contractor is progressing according to its 
plans. Nevertheless, important development events remain, and the more 
detailed plans supporting those events have not been finalized. 

As of April 30“', each of the four DCCs reports that it has received and 
checked in more than the expected number of questionnaires. Check-in is 
the initial step of the data capture process. It entails reading the barcode 
on each mailed-in questionnaire and sorting the questionnaires for 
subsequent activities, such as scanning, key from image (KFI), and check 
out. Similarly, the DCCs report that they are exceeding their respective 
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Ongoing DCS 2000 
Development 


goals for the number of forms that have completed the scanning and KFI 
activities, and although they report that they are slightly below their goal 
for check out, we do not view this shortfall as significant. 

The Bureau has established May 26* as its deadline for completing 
mailback questionnaire processing, which will entail completing the 
processing of (1) a backlog of over 13 million questionnaires that have 
been checked in but not yet checked out and (2) an estimated 2 million yet 
to be received mailback questionnaires. After this, attention will focus on 
processing questionnaires completed by enumerators who are collecting 
data from people who did not return their questionnaires. The processing 
workloads expected for enumerator forms are substantially lower than the 
workloads already experienced during the peak of mailback questionnaire 
processing in late March and early April. Bureau analyses show that 
sufficient DCC throughput capacity exists to process questionnaires that 
have been checked in but not yet checked out as well as the mailback 
questionnaires that the Bureau has yet to receive before its May 26* goal. 
Based on our review of the Bureau’s analysis, we found no reason to 
question the Bureau’s data, calculations, or results. 

Moreover, the Bureau reports that DCS 2000’s optical character 
recognition (OCR) accuracy rate was over 99.36 percent at each DCC, 
exceeding the Bureau’s 98-percent accuracy goal. Additionally, the KFI 
accuracy rate was 97.37 percent or more at each DCC, exceeding the 
Bureau’s 96.5 percent KFI accuracy goal. The KFI keying rate exceeded the 
Bureau’s 5,000 characters per hour goal at each DCC except Jeffersonville, 
which had a KFI rate of 4,720 characters per hour. 


As a result of operational tests at the DCCs, the Bureau realized that the 
keying rate for KFI was not high enough to meet its master schedule for 
completing Census 2000 and delivering the apportionment counts by 
December 31, 2000, as required by law. To resolve this dilemma, the 
bureau adopted a “two-pass” approach to data capture operations, which 
required it to modify DCS 2000. During the first pass — from March 6, 2000, 
until September 2000 — the DCCs are capturing only the data necessary to 
determine the apportionment counts, referred to as 100-percent data. 10 

As we testified in March, the Bureau was creating two configurations or 
versions of DCS 2000 to enable it to set priorities for data capture 
operations and thereby meet its deadline for producing apportionment 


K The 100-percent data are the population and housing information collected for all living quarters in 
the United States, including the name, sex, and race of each person living in a household. 
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counts. The first DCS 2000 configuration, designed to support the first 
pass operations, was completed in early February. This work involved 
modifying DCS 2000 software to write the images of long-form 
questionnaires to a mass storage unit and to not present certain data, 
known as sample data, 11 to keyers. The second DCS 2000 configuration, 
designed to support the second pass operations, involves modifying the 
system to retrieve the images of the approximately 22 million long-form 
questionnaires from the mass storage unit and to present those requiring 
action to keyers, and then transmitting the resulting data to Bureau 
headquarters. 

Similar to the Year 2000 century date coding changes, the second pass 
software modifications are not technically difficult to make, but they are 
pervasive and thus require extensive testing. Specifically, while the 
second pass changes require changes to fewer than 1000 source lines of 
code, which is about 1.2 percent of the approximately 85,000 source lines 
of code in DCS 2000, these change lines are distributed throughout the 
system. The pervasive nature of the changes thus necessitates extensive 
analysis and testing to ensure that not only all the changes perform as 
intended, but also that the changes do have unintended impacts on 
unmodified code. 

The development contractor’s approach to making the second pass 
changes recognizes the pervasiveness of the changes. In particular, the 
contractor has structured and scheduled development of second pass 
functionality to provide for extensive testing of the code changes on an 
incremental basis. Beginning with unit testing of the changes, which has 
already been accomplished, the evaluation continues with software 
integration and system integration testing, which are intended to 
demonstrate that the system meets specified functional requirements. 

Such an incremental approach to testing is consistent with our published 
guidance on test management. Additionally, the contractor’s schedule 
contains buffers of time to accommodate changes to the system that test 
results may necessitate. The schedule also provides for operational testing 
of the system at the Baltimore DCC, as well as site acceptance testing at 
each DCC prior to commencing second pass operations, which is intended 
to show that the system performs as intended in an operational setting. 

In addition to extensive testing, the contractor is further minimizing DCS 
2000 ongoing development risk by committing a full-time project manager 


u The sample data include the detailed social, economic, and housing information collected for a 
sample of living quarters in the United States. 
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and staff, as opposed to prior plans whereby the development team could 
be diverted to ongoing DCS 2000 operations. Also, the contractor is taking 
steps to identity and mitigate program risks. Further, as we noted in our 
February 2000 report, the contractor is following effective processes for 
software development. 12 These processes have been independently 
assessed using the Software Engineering Institute’s (SET) criteria for 
determining organizations' capability to develop software effectively. 

SEI’s criteria defines five levels of development capability, ranging from 
level X (ad hoc and chaotic) to level 5 (optimized). The contractor, 
Lockheed Martin Mission Systems, has been independently evaluated as an 
SEI level 5 development organization. 

The Bureau is also taking steps to oversee the contractor’s efforts. For 
example, it is holding weekly technical and schedule status meetings with 
the contractor, as well as daily project status meetings with the Bureau’s 
data capture program manager. Additionally, the Bureau officials told us 
that they plan to witness the software integration and system integration 
tests. Also, the planned operational test will involve the Bureau, the 
development contractor, and the DCC operations contractor. 

Nevertheless, the detailed plans for these various test activities have yet to 
be developed. The remaining keys to DCS 2000 and second pass future 
success will thus be the quality of these plans, the plans' effective 
execution, and the Bureau’s close oversight of progress. 


In summary, Mr. Chairman and Mrs. Maloney, at this early stage of 
nonresponse follow-up, the 2000 Census appears to be generally on tr ack. 
However, as the Bureau recognizes, significant challenges lie ahead. As 
the Bureau continues its field follow-up efforts, it will be important for it to 
maintain staffing levels, maximize enumerator productivity, monitor the 
collection of proxy data, and quickly respond to operational problems. 

On behalf of the Subcommittee, we will continue to track the progress that 
the Bureau and local census offices are making in completing their 
nonresponse follow-up workload and to monitor the implementation of 
other census operations. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I would be pleased 
to respond to any questions you or other Members of the Subcommittee 
may have. 


“ 2000 Census: New Data Capture System Progress and Risks (GAO/AIMD-OO-61, Feb. 4, 2000). 
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Mr. Miller. Yesterday, late yesterday, we e-mailed you a copy 
of this document. It originated from an area manager and was di- 
rected at a number of local census office managers. Could you ex- 
plain what an office manager is and what is the significance of a 
memo of this nature coming from someone with this title? 

Mr. Mihm. The area managers are the critical link between the 
local census offices, the 511 of those, and the regional offices that 
are the permanent structures that the Bureau has established. 
These are often, in fact, generally temporary employees but have 
been relatively, in the context of the census, long-term temporary 
employees. They oversee between anywhere from half a dozen to as 
many as a dozen different local census offices. 

And I can tell you from my personal experience in 1990 and 2000 
that these are positions of responsibility and authority. I have seen 
myself where local census managers appropriately defer to the 
judgment and instructions and guidance that they get from their 
local — from their area manager. So they are a key link in the re- 
sponsibility chain that the Bureau has established to manage the 
census. 

Mr. Miller. Can you please give me your reaction and discuss 
the implications for GAO’s efforts to effectively carry out your man- 
date to help oversee this census? 

Mr. Mihm. As you and Mrs. Maloney mentioned during your ex- 
change on the opening comments, the actual form that is referred 
to here, the D-333D, contains information that we routinely get ac- 
cess to. For us the more important issue is the type of message 
that such a stark statement about “you must not” and “must and 
can not be shared with any GAO representative” sends. That is not 
typically something that we see and certainly do not like to see, 
and certainly creates an environment in which — it sends the mes- 
sage that there are areas that are off limits to discussion with the 
General Accounting Office on behalf of the Congress. That is not 
in our view a very healthy development and is not something that 
should be occurring. 

Mr. Miller. Have you shared this document with anyone else at 
GAO and are you at liberty to discuss their reaction or how GAO 
plans to address this serious issue? 

Mr. Mihm. We had — late yesterday after I received this, we — I 
discussed it with some of the senior management in GAO, one of 
the Assistant Comptrollers General. At the General Accounting Of- 
fice this morning, we talked in more detail with the one of the as- 
sociate general counsel about this, and they shared the concern 
that I had just laid out, that it is a disturbing statement both in 
the way it’s written and its starkness. 

One of the things that’s disturbing about it, Mr. Chairman, is 
that there’s no context around it. It’s not even as though it may 
you cannot and must not share this with GAO without approval or 
without clearance. Such language would be acceptable and within 
the normal bounds of the way we relate with the Bureau. The mes- 
sage that it sends that is disturbing for us is again, that there are 
areas in which it is inappropriate to be engaging in with the GAO, 
that we’re some sort of oppositional force that needs to be cornered 
off. 
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And notwithstanding the good relationships that we have with 
Bureau headquarters and the openness that we have with them, 
there is a vast network of temporary employees across the Nation. 
Having this message out there is, as I mentioned, is not a very 
healthy development, and that was a view that was shared at the 
senior levels. 

One of the things that I know in communications with your office 
late yesterday and even earlier today that they have asked us to 
be prepared for is to write to Director Prewitt, and ask him for any 
copies of any other memos or instructions or guidance that may be 
floating around that would comment in any way, either in a posi- 
tive or negative way, about GAO and its access to individuals and 
documents. 

Mr. Miller. Well, I would like GAO to thoroughly investigate 
this matter. 

In your tenure of employment at GAO — how long have you been 
with GAO? 

Mr. Mihm. 17 years. 

Mr. Miller. 17 years. Are you — are you aware of any instances 
of where a Federal agency has made it their policy to withhold in- 
formation from GAO? 

Mr. Mihm. In many cases, we have to work through access issues 
with agencies. And in my experience in the agencies that I’ve dealt 
with, I have not seen a statement as stark as this. 

Mr. Miller. What levels of access to Federal data is GAO enti- 
tled to under the law? 

Mr. Mihm. Our enabling legislation is fairly open-ended in that 
we, on behalf of the Congress, we can basically follow the Federal 
dollar wherever it goes. And so there is very little that we do not 
have access to both in terms of individuals and in terms of actual 
documents. 

Mr. Miller. Two months ago I raised at the hearing, at a hear- 
ing with Director Prewitt, concerns for access to information. I 
raised the question, what is he trying to hide? Because the mon- 
itoring board was having problems. We’ve seen a memo that was 
applying to the Inspector General, the — our staff and you. Now 
there were some meetings afterwards at the staff level and things, 
I thought, were moving in the right direction. How is your access 
and how has it been in the past couple months? 

Mr. Mihm. Well, as — let me split that into two ways. First, in 
terms of access to routine operational data of the census, because 
of — as I’ve mentioned before, because of your efforts and the efforts 
of this subcommittee, we were able to reach an agreement with the 
Bureau that gave us access to the computer systems that Mrs. 
Maloney mentioned in her statement. And so we do have access to 
a wealth of operational information that’s available in the census, 
including much of the information that is in the D-333D — I think 
they need to get a more elegant name for that form. 

In terms of the field operation, it’s always a stickier issue be- 
cause we are taking people’s time there and we are very, very sen- 
sitive to doing what we need to do in order to provide or assist the 
Congress in its effective oversight without being a burden on the 
census. But we are generally able to work through any of those 
issues that we’ve had with the Bureau. So there is no outstanding 
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document or request or individual that we have asked for access 
and have not gotten access to. 

However, I should add, there are 10, 15 or 20 of us, depending 
on how it’s counted, that are monitoring the census on behalf of the 
Congress, the GAO staff that are monitoring the census. We are 
dependent upon people in headquarters and in the field in being 
forthcoming with us and not just answering precisely the question 
that’s being asked but understanding what the idea or the thought 
behind the question. We generally have that relationship with the 
headquarters — they’re very willing to work through issues with us. 

That’s a bit of what’s disturbing about this memo, is the notion 
that there is something that would be out there, information that 
would be out there that would be known but not shared unless we 
by some chance ask for the very specific question to give me the 
D-333D. So that’s the essence of why it’s disturbing. 

Mr. Miller. Yeah. Obviously it’s of concern if there’s — I mean, 
what the policy out of headquarters is that Dr. Prewitt talks about 
is one thing. The concern is, is there some other hidden agenda — 
and that’s obviously of concern to you. And someone in an area of 
management that is a high enough level, that is pretty serious. You 
deal with area managers. I’m not sure this is not one from the local 
area, but they know who GAO is. 

Mr. Mihm. I’m not sure how much they know how GAO is, but 
yes, sir, we do deal with them. When I, for example, when I was 
out observing the Bureau’s enumeration of the homeless, I was ac- 
companied by an area manager who was responsible for a number 
of LCOs. The LCO manager asked her questions about the oper- 
ation and deferred to her judgment. Certainly the enumerators 
were asking questions of her while we were out and deferred to her 
judgment. As I mentioned, these are positions of some authority 
and responsibility. These are not — area managers — are not incon- 
sequential in the Bureau management scheme. 

Mr. Miller. Well, this memo was just e-mailed yesterday so we 
only found out about it hours ago. So I think that you’re going to 
investigate it, we’re going to look into it, of course, and we want 
to get Director Prewitt’s comments on that. So with that, you know, 
this is a very troubling development and I’m very concerned and 
we need to get to the bottom of this issue. So I now want to switch 
over to some questions about your report. But let me at this time 
switch over to Mrs. Maloney. 

Mrs. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It’s good to see you again. 

Mr. Mihm. Thank you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Maloney. When did you, Mr. Mihm, get a copy of this 
memo? 

Mr. Mihm. Late yesterday. 

Mrs. Maloney. Late yesterday you got it. 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Maloney. Did you ask census about it or did you contact 
them late yesterday? When you say yesterday, about what time? 

Mr. Mihm. Probably around 4 p.m. It was faxed to me so I can 
confirm that, but as I recall it was about 4 p.m. 

Mrs. Maloney. Did you call the Census Bureau and ask them 
about it yesterday? 
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Mr. Mihm. Not at headquarters; no, ma’am. What we did, be- 
cause we were still working on other things, including getting our 
statement up here to the committee, one of the things we did do 
is at 6 p.m. yesterday I called my colleagues that were out in the 
field — and at that time the only census regions that were still open 
were out in Seattle and Los Angeles — and asked them to request 
copies of the D-333D. 

Mrs. Maloney. OK. And did you inform the minority staff? 

Mr. Mihm. We talked to 

Mrs. Maloney. Democratic staff. 

Mr. Mihm. We talked to the majority staff. And let me go back 
also to the earlier question, when I came to the hearing, I made 
sure that that census officials that were here had received a heads- 
up on this; and in terms of the minority staff, we had talked to ma- 
jority staff this morning to make sure that the minority staff would 
be notified of this, and then also talked with some of your staff 
when they came over early this morning. 

Mrs. Maloney. I would just like to point out to the public that 
I was not informed about this incident until 10:15 this morning. So 
I didn’t hear about this incident until then. 

I would like to ask a few questions for the record about the infor- 
mation in the D-333D form which was attached to the memo the 
majority has circulated. It contains information about the progress 
of nonresponse followup at some local census offices; correct? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Maloney. And is this information — is this information that 
you would normally have access to? 

Mr. Mihm. It’s through cost and progress; this is information that 
we have access to. It’s workload, cases completed, cases 
uncompleted, percent done. It’s fairly general; the generic oper- 
ational status issue. So, yes, we do have access to this information. 

Mrs. Maloney. So you do have access. Access is not denied to 
you on any information in the D-333D. So how do you gain access 
to this information? 

Mr. Mihm. This is through the automated cost and progress re- 
ports that we obtained access to now a couple of months ago, as 
a result of the intervention of this subcommittee. 

Mrs. Maloney. And you get this information how quickly? 

Mr. Mihm. There’s always a bit of a lag time. This information; 
the D-333D is generated daily out of the regions. There is a lag 
between when it comes in, and when it gets into cost and progress. 
The lag is generally 3, 4 days in some cases. 

Mrs. Maloney. So you have access. The longest lag time would 
be 3 days. Could you get it possibly within 1 day? 

Mr. Mihm. It’s certainly possible. 

Mrs. Maloney. So it’s possible that you have access to all of this 
information between 1 to 3 days and you have direct access. 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, ma’am. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Maloney. OK. I think the facts speak for themselves on 
that one. 

I would like to place in the record a letter from controller David 
Walker. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, DC 20548 


Comptroller General 
of the United States 


May 3, 2000 

The Honorable Carolyn B. Maloney 
House of Representatives 

Dear Representative Maloney: 

I am writing you to express my concern and alarm over the recent action by the 
House Subcommittee on Legislative, Committee on Appropriations, to significantly 
cut the U.S. General Accounting Office's (GAO’s) appropriations for fiscal year 2001. 
This cut would dramatically weaken our ability to support the Congress in fulfilling 
its oversight and other constitutional responsibilities. As a result, the work by the 
Congress to improve the performance and accountability of the Federal government 
for the benefit of the American people would be sharply curtailed. I respectfully urge 
you to reject the Subcommittee approved funding level for GAO and ask that you 
support our appropriation request of $399.9 million, which is a very constrained and 
responsible request considering the difficult fiscal choices facing the Congress, 

As outlined in our “ 1999 Accountability Report” to the Congress, our work on behalf 
of the Congress achieved financial benefits to the American people of $20.1 billion. 
These benefits represent a strong return on investment in GAO, in fiscal year 1999, 
the return was $57 for every $1 spent. Within the past year, GAO has assisted the 
Congress in a wide range of areas, including efforts to improve health care for 
millions of Americans under Medicare, ensure a strong and credible national defense, 
and preserve Social Security for retiring Americans. The Subcommittee approved 
appropriations cut, however, would significantly reduce our ability to generate 
financial benefits for the Congress and the American people. 

The appropriations cut approved by the House Subcommittee also would irreparably 
harm our ability to perform the increasing number of requests to support the 
Congress. Currently, 98 percent of our audit, investigative, and evaluation resources 
are devoted to responding to legislative mandates and congressional committee and 
individual member requests for services. Like most federal agencies, GAO’s people — 
our human capital-provide the skills, knowledge, and performance to support our 
mission. To achieve the funding reduction approved by the Subcommittee, our 
budget staff estimates that we would be forced to reduce our workforce, primarily 
through a reduction-in-force (RIF), by at least 700 staff, or about 21 percent. This 
reduction would follow closely on the heels of staff and mandated budgetary cuts at 
GAO between 1992 and 1997 that resulted in a nearly 40 percent overall reduction in 
staff. The Subcommittee's approved funding level for GAO would seriously weaken 
GAO as ait organization and significantly reduce our current and future services to 
the Congress. 
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1 trust that you will continue to support a strong and effective GAO and respectfully 
urge you to endorse the level of funding we requested. Please assist us in helping the 
Congress maximize the performance and ensure the accountability of the Federal 
government for the benefit, of the American people. 


Sincerely yours. 



David M. Walker 
Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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Mrs. Maloney. And in it he warns of the disastrous results for 
GAO of the 8 percent budget cut contained in the legislative branch 
appropriations bill which recently passed the subcommittee. And I 
will be sending a letter in opposition to this cut. And he warns that 
this is Draconian and that it would cripple GAO and seriously im- 
pair GAO’s ability to oversee the executive branch, and that this 
is a serious cut. Would you agree? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, ma’am, and not just because he’s the Comptroller 
General. I know the status of GAO’s budget is subject to very sen- 
sitive negotiations between the top of our agencies and Members 
and leadership up here on the Hill. But it is an issue of some con- 
cern for us. We work very hard to support the Congress in its over- 
sight and decisionmaking matters. And I know the Comptroller 
General and all of us feel very strongly that the Draconian cuts 
that at least some are contemplating would cause real damage to 
our ability to support the Congress. 

Mrs. Maloney. I would conclude by stating that the proposed cut 
by the majority will do far more serious harm to GAO’s ability to 
oversee the census and every other executive branch than access to 
the D-333D which allegedly some area manager said that you 
should not have access to something that you already have access 
to. The D-333D you have access to within a day, 3 days at the 
least. So the most serious effort to impair GAO’s ability to look at 
the census and get the right answers is the majority’s effort, which 
I hope to be part of a coalition in a bipartisan way to stop, to cut 
and hamper your budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I must note that this meeting was delayed by 1 
hour due to votes on the floor. I have a bipartisan Women’s Caucus 
meeting at this point with some of the leadership in your party, 
some of the leadership in my party, and I regret that I have to go 
to this meeting, and I will be back as soon as I can. I did not know 
that we would be delayed for an hour and I hope you understand. 

Mr. Miller. I understand. By the way, I do agree that, you 
know, we should not cut GAO to that extent. It’s a process that we 
go through, this appropriations process. I think by the time the bill 
goes to the President, hopefully everybody will be happy because 
we — as you recognize, it’s a very critical issue. 

Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Mihm, as 
you’ve been involved in doing your work in relationship to looking 
at the census, are you aware of any instances where you have at- 
tempted to receive data, information from the Census Bureau, and 
have not been able to get that? 

Mr. Mihm. No, Mr. Davis, our concerns have always been with 
the speed in which we’re able to get the information. We have not 
had in my experience, now going back over a decade, a situation 
in which we have asked for something that we need and the Bu- 
reau has said no. Our concern is in getting it in a timely format 
that we can support congressional oversight. 

Mr. Davis. I know that we’ve had a great deal of discussion 
about the infamous memorandum. But is there any way to deter- 
mine who the individual is or was or 
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Mr. Mihm. I believe so. In the unredacted version there’s an e- 
mail address. In discussions that I had with Bureau officials before 
this hearing they indicated that they were aware of the source. 

Mr. Davis. So it’s going to be fairly easy to find out what the per- 
son had in mind or 

Mr. Mihm. I expect sir, yes. 

And following up on the chairman’s earlier instructions, we will 
be talking to him or her and asking them what was their intent, 
what was the source of their anxiety about sharing something with 
GAO, what was the source of their instruction, if they felt they had 
some, to do that? And are there other documents or pieces of infor- 
mation out there that that individual has instructed census officers 
not to provide to GAO? 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned the discrepancy between return of the 
long form versus the short form. 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Has there been any attempt to just sort of cursorily 
determine why the difference? 

Mr. Mihm. Well, the general difference that we’ve seen, and as 
I alluded to earlier, is that the Bureau worked very hard through- 
out the decade, appreciating fully that they would have a harder 
time obtaining public cooperation this time, to streamline the cen- 
sus form and to simplify it. It’s a much more user-friendly docu- 
ment as a result this time around. 

They also had the ambitious national ad campaign that we’ve 
discussed before, worked in partnerships with a number of local 
governments and other organizations. And so the Bureau was an- 
ticipating a much harder time obtaining public cooperation this 
time around. Then, in direct response to your question, the Bureau 
did much better on the short form response rate than they had an- 
ticipated and were marginally off on the long form response rate 
from what they anticipated, actually just a couple of percentage 
points. And so that shows a widening gap when in reality a lot of 
that gap is a function of how much better they did on the short 
form as opposed to a meltdown on the long form. 

Mr. Davis. Do you anticipate any further delving into trying to 
find out if there might be other factors contributing to the discrep- 
ancy? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. As we move forward both in the intermediate 
term and in the long term, as we begin to think about 2010, it is 
certainly in our minds what Director Prewitt mentioned at either 
the last hearing or the hearing before last, that he does not antici- 
pate having a long form in its current form in the 2010 census. 

We’ll be looking at how else can the Nation get that detailed 
level of demographic data. The Bureau’s preferred option is Amer- 
ican community survey. We’ll also more generally be assessing how 
the partnership campaign worked, how the ad campaign worked, 
and others are doing similar assessments, to really see if we’ve 
turned the corner on public cooperation with the census. 

This census reversed a 3-decade decline in public cooperation 
with the census, and that’s one of the more noteworthy stories that 
has come out of this census. 

Mr. Davis. I would hope that we’d be able to look at and try and 
determine whether or not some of the public directions that people 
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were receiving from high-profile officials suggesting that they 
might not want to complete the long form, whether or not that had 
any impact on the level of response that we got. 

You mentioned Chicago being down. 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How far down? 

Mr. Mihm. As I mentioned, I regret to report that they are at 
the — the response rate for the Chicago west office was the lowest 
in the country, between — which was between 35 and 39 percent. 

Let me hasten to add though, Mr. Davis, that even though that 
was lower than anticipated, both given the type of office and his- 
torically — and certainly, I know, much, much lower than the Bu- 
reau hoped for — that is, like other census offices up and running 
on nonresponse followup, is reporting progress in addressing their 
workload, and is making progress toward completing the census. 

Mr. Davis. When we get down to further analysis, do you know 
if we’re going to be taking into consideration differential commu- 
nity profiles so that information could be used in the early plan- 
ning and that might prevent us from being in this position? I 
mean, I take the position that I expected it to be down in 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis [continuing]. Those areas, and especially given the 
fact that some of them are some of the most poverty-stricken areas 
in the country. And I think that there is a direct relationship be- 
tween poverty and how people respond to some public activity such 
as filling out forms and that kind of thing. 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. There is a traditional categorization, called 
hard-to-enumerate areas, which include certainly the areas that 
you’re describing where there’s severe and long-term poverty, areas 
where there may not be a lot of English-speaking residents, areas 
where traditional family structures may not exist, a lot of single- 
parent families. In addition, a lot of these factors overlap, of course, 
in many parts of the country. 

The Bureau has a data base on that and had instructed its local 
census offices to develop hard-to-enumerate plans. We’re now gath- 
ering samples of those plans, going to be reviewing those and then 
following up with the Bureau, including in Chicago, to make sure 
that the special enumeration procedures that had been designed 
and intended for these hard-to-enumerate areas are executed and 
executed effectively. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much Mr. Chairman. I would have 
just hoped we could have made use of some of the information that 
was given earlier — that is, the Bureau in terms of the knowledge 
that some people who have worked with these communities have 
generated over the years — when we suggested that greater use be 
made of local-based community organizations to be involved in the 
process. 

Mr. Miller. At another time I would like to find out what kind 
of community support you had in Chicago, because I always 
thought Chicago had a very proactive — not only the government 
spent a lot of money, the city government, but I was hoping other 
organizations. 

Mr. Mihm. Mr. Chairman, if I could add 10 seconds on that. The 
Chicago Sun Times was one of the newspapers that — exactly on 
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your point, sir — that had been most aggressive in both promoting 
the census and in giving census coverage. 

So one of the things that we will be doing is going into a number 
of communities where these partnerships seem to have worked, to 
try and develop a set of best practices as we move forward to the 
next census. 

Mr. Miller. For Chicago, you mentioned their rate being low. 
How did it compare to 1990? 

Mr. Mihm. The 1990 rate I don’t know. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. I don’t have that offhand. 

Mr. Mihm. We don’t have that offhand. 

Mr. Miller. Before I call Mr. Ford, I just want to recognize 
someone who’s with us here today and that’s the cochairman of the 
Census Monitoring Board, Ken Blackwell. Nice to have you here, 
Mr. Blackwell. Appreciate it. 

Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank our witnesses our 
panelists for being here this morning. 

I too, Mr. Chairman, am concerned. I don’t know if I’m quite ap- 
palled by the e-mail that we’ve learned about this morning. I just 
want to walk back through one more time with the panelists re- 
garding this, because I want to ensure that you are receiving all 
of the information that you request. And I would even ask the 
chairman, if he feels free, if he wants to comment at all, to please 
feel free. 

Do you believe that it may be common with GAO — and I want 
to thank you all for all the work that you’re doing and the response 
rate to the congressional offices and committees throughout this 
Congress and I’m one that believes your budget ought to be raised. 
I also hope my friends on the other side of the aisle don’t cut the 
Capitol Police staff as well, and hopefully we can persuade them 
or dissuade them of that motion. 

But it is your experience and perhaps some of your colleagues’ 
experience as you believed when they make requests of these agen- 
cies, for perhaps senior level people to actually have reviewed the 
materials before they send them to you? Would that be unusual, for 
instance, if you in your office, if you get a request for something 
and you ask a subordinate to followup and track down information? 

I know, at least in my office, when letters go out I want to take 
a look at them before they go out, or any correspondence from the 
office. I would probably say to my staff folks, as I do, You’re not 
allowed to respond for me or the office until I get a chance to take 
a look at it. Because it’s my name on the door. I would imagine 
that probably would not be uncommon at GAO, nor would it be — 
nor would you expect it to be unusual at a local census office. 

Mr. Mihm. It’s 

Mr. Ford. I’m asking you to speculate, I understand. If we were 
in a court of law you wouldn’t have to respond. 

Mr. Mihm. It’s not uncommon. You’re quite right. And especially 
in regards to the census, where you have a vast network of tem- 
porary employees, for headquarters to want to take a look at what’s 
given to us before it’s delivered over. And so that’s quite common. 
Randy Hite, my colleague also deals with dozens and dozens of 
agencies. So, Randy, I don’t know if you have a perspective as well. 
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Mr. Hite. I could add one point and that would be it’s tremen- 
dously variable across agencies. The notion of having requests for 
information reviewed at higher levels in some agencies like the 
FBI, for example, that is very, very common. And our experience 
in dealing with them is very similar to our experience in dealing 
with the Census Bureau. But I could name probably a dozen agen- 
cies where the decisions about whether to release information to us 
are made at a lower level. So it’s going to be a reflection of the pol- 
icy that the institution has established, the amount of authority 
that they want to empower individuals at lower levels to execute 
in dealing with GAO. So it’s going to vary from organization to or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Ford. I ask this, Mr. Mihm, fully understanding you may 
not be able to respond, but do you think it was — that the memo or 
the e-mail that we received is, or the contents of it suggest — or tell- 
ing those of you at GAO and those of us in this Congress, because 
the language used by my chairman is somewhat strong — do you be- 
lieve it’s an attempt on their part to hide or conceal information 
from the GAO? 

And I know that the question was asked. It’s been asked already. 
But I wanted to ask just a little more directly: Is this an effort or 
an attempt to — perhaps you see a pattern on the part of the census 
of not fully divulging and disclosing information that the GAO has 
requested at the behest of this committee and others here in the 
Congress? 

Mr. Mihm. The second half of your question, sir, is a little bit 
easier to answer as to whether or not it’s part of a pattern. As I 
mentioned, we have not had access problems to the Bureau which 
we have not been able to resolve. I mean, this subcommittee and 
the chairman have been very helpful in making sure that we have 
the access that we need. In terms of whether or not this is an at- 
tempt to deny us access in this particular case, I can only conclude 
based on what it says, which is that we — that it’s a report that 
must not and can not be shared with the GAO or with any GAO 
representative. 

The concern I was alluding to earlier is the chilling effect or the 
broader message that this may send. An area manager is respon- 
sible for several LCOs and for overseeing several LCOs. And this 
sends a pretty powerful message that there are areas that are out 
of bounds for the General Accounting Office and areas that you 
don’t talk to the GAO about. And as I mentioned, Randy and I are 
amply supported by colleagues back at GAO, but we’re still a small 
team. So we are critically reliant on people to be forthcoming with 
us and not walling us off or parsing what they say before they talk 
to us. If they do, it hampers our ability to support the Congress in 
oversight and is just not — it’s not a healthy relationship to have 
with an agency if that’s the way it’s operating. 

Mr. Ford. I can trust — I would imagine, Mr. Chairman, we’re 
going do have those before the census here sometime soon to ex- 
plain this. I share your concern and desire to get to the bottom of 
it. I appreciate your responses, Mr. Mihm. 

Can I just ask one or two more questions, Mr. Chairman? I think 
I have just a little time left. One of the things I was concerned 
about when I was home during our recess recently, Director Mihm, 
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I had a chance to meet with some of the enumerators after their — 
one of their first 2 days out in the community. And one of the ques- 
tions was posed to those of us who had several of the regional di- 
rectors and other local directors there and some other elected offi- 
cials, there are those that were concerned about their safety be- 
cause of the comments that had been made by some of my col- 
leagues here in this Congress and even some of those running for 
other offices. Do you have any reports of hostility or refusals to an- 
swer questions, or doors being slammed in the face of enumerators? 
What type of data do you have on that? 

Mr. Mihm. We don’t have any data on that sir. I talked to a very 
senior Census Bureau official about this issue directly yesterday 
afternoon and asked him if there was information suggesting both 
in a general sense if there was a response problem because of the 
attention the census has received this time around, as well as 
whether he was seeing particularly an escalating hostility over 
what they’ve experienced in the past. And he said that the informa- 
tion was not available. There’s always some isolated incidences 
around the country, but at this point they appear to be isolated 
incidences, anecdotes rather than data. 

Mr. Ford. What type of training or other precautions are there 
for enumerators who may go into high crime areas, that you know 
of? 

Mr. Mihm. The Census Bureau has a verbatim training ap- 
proach. So the training is the same that’s given across the Nation 
for areas that are considered to be high crime or areas where there 
may be some sensitivity about the safety of enumerators. They will 
often do team enumeration. That is, sending more than one enu- 
merator in. They have also in the past, and would certainly this 
time around, have used very targeted enumeration where they will 
go in and basically bring in a very large team of census enumera- 
tors and crew leaders and try to enumerate a particular neighbor- 
hood, all together, on one particular Saturday morning, for exam- 
ple. 

So that the Bureau is very, very sensitive and takes steps to pro- 
tect the safety of their temporary workers. At the same time, they 
realize that you’re dealing with millions of Americans that for one 
reason or another — in this case, over 40 million households — for 
one reason or another have already decided not to respond to the 
census. So there’s always going to be some episodes of hostility that 
they run into. 

Mr. Ford. The mail response rate was, I guess, roughly 3 or 4 
percentage points better than predicted. If I’m not mistaken, you 
might have suggested that the estimated costs of approximately 
$34 million for each point, which gives us — puts us at about $140, 
$136 million savings — and didn’t go to one of the schools in Florida, 
Mr. Chairman, I can barely add — but I think about $136 million 
that can be devoted for other purposes. As much as I would like 
to see that money come to my great State, that the chairman has 
suggested, I think it’s a good idea that perhaps we use this money 
for some of the hard-to-count areas. 

And I was curious to know if you thought that that might be a 
worthy idea or a noble idea. 
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Mr. Mihm. Certainly, as Director Prewitt committed in his dis- 
cussions with the chairman at the hearing last week, the Bureau 
will be using any surplus that may have accrued due to the higher- 
than-anticipated mail response rate in large part to help with the 
enumeration of hard-to-enumerate areas. He also cautioned that 
they have to take a look at how the productivity assumptions play 
out to make sure, first, that that surplus actually exists, and then 
the size of the surplus. But as we’ve reported before, the productiv- 
ity assumptions were rather conservative that they used. Overall, 
the Bureau has committed to doing exactly what you’re suggesting 
in large measure and we would endorse that. 

Mr. Ford. Just take 1 second, Mr. Chairman. I have some mem- 
bers from the Tennessee Homebuilders Association who are sitting 
back in the back and have been patiently waiting on me. I want 
to thank them for taking time out of their schedule to come over 
to our committee. This is important to our district, obviously, and 
some of the efforts as we look to expand our economy back home. 

And I thank you, Mr. Mihm, and really all of you for being here 
today. I can assure you that the capacity of this committee to get 
to the bottom of investigations or to investigate to make sure we 
get to the bottom of things is endless almost. So be assured we’ll 
get an answer to this question for you. We’ll get back to you soon. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Ford. One of your questions, your 
last question, I was agreeing with you. As you know, I sent a letter 
to the director that we should program this money to go to hard- 
to-count areas in Chicago or wherever. 

Mr. Ford. As long as you don’t send it to the Florida football 
team. 

Mr. Miller. I have offered it, since I sit on that appropriations 
subcommittee, to help any way we can if we need to do any re- 
programming. Director Prewitt said it wasn’t necessary. I think we 
are going to save some money; that, as I said before, we want to 
do everything we can to count everybody in this country and espe- 
cially in those hard-to-count areas. So I’m glad we have some more 
flexibility, whether it’s more advertising, hiring more enumerators, 
whatever possible. 

I want to make sure, by the way, that we have officially included 
in the record the memo on this, the redacted one that removes indi- 
vidual names. So, without objection, I’ll include that. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Mr. Miller. I also want to — Mr. Ryan had to leave before the 
questions and he had some questions which, as you know, we will 
submit questions in the next 2 weeks, but I want to make sure that 
I include Mr. Ryan’s. He had some concerns about post office box 
issues. And so if you would respond to those and make those part 
of the official record. 

Mr. Mihm. Absolutely. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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Questions for Census Hearing- Wisconsin’s Concerns 

Certain parts of the state are experiencing unusually low response rates in areas where the 
expected rates, according to your web site estimates would indicate normally high 
response rates. Many in Wisconsin have expressed concern that these low response rates 
are related to some of the post office box problems. 

It is my understanding that many residents who rent PO boxes because they reside in 
rural areas received letters indicating the Census was coming and letters reminding them 
to fill out their forms, but never received forms. The forms were sent to PO boxes, 
apparently accidentally, then retrieved; however, some, but not all, were then redelivered 
by band. 

In light of these errors, I am concerned about the accuracy of the Master Address File. 
Wasn’t LUCA supposed to identify these types of things? Wouldn’t many of these same 
people with PO Boxes also had PO Boxes ten years ago? 

How many communities in W1 and nationwide were sent forms to PO boxes in error? 

If the Census Bureau knew ahead of time that they were not going to deliver forms to PO 
boxes, why were thousands of forms delivered to PO boxes and then retrieved? 

How much extra money did it cost the department to first mail these, then retrieve the 
forms and hand-deliver them? 

The Dept, of Administration of Wisconsin has indicated that not all of these forms were 
redelivered by hand; they are concerned that the LCOs may not be aware of which 
residences did not receive a form by mail. 

Additionally, the state is concerned, especially after reviewing the response rates to date, 
that the LCOs have not taken into consideration the need for additional enumerators in 
these PO box areas? 

Does the time frame for nonresponse followup include time to enumerate all of these PO 
box areas? How much time is set aside for nonresponse followup compared to statistical 
sampling? 
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Mr. Miller. As you say in your testimony and show in the 
charts, that despite the better-than-expected mail response rate, 
the Census Bureau still is attempting to count more people in less 
time during the door-to-door phase than they did in 1990. Is GAO 
seeing any evidence of pressure for enumerators to get out of the 
field early, and if so, what are the implications of this? 

Mr. Mihm. First in the thesis of your question, sir, as you can 
see from the chart, it took the Census Bureau about 14 weeks in 
1990 to enumerate 34 million nonresponse households. They’re now 
planning to do 42 million in about 10 weeks. So there’s a much 
greater effort that they’re expecting this time around. They have 
many more people that are hired and on the ground which is cer- 
tainly helpful. 

The Bureau sets and often attains very ambitious goals for non- 
response followups, schedule completion. As I mentioned, within 
the first 10 days or so, they’re at 17 percent completion rates. And 
that’s a very promising achievement. 

The concern, of course, is always to make sure that there’s not 
a cost that comes along with this. We saw during the dress re- 
hearsal that the Bureau got out of the field in some locations on 
time and other locations actually early. And there was a bit of a 
celebration on that. At that point, and in front of a hearing in the 
Senate, I cautioned that before we join that celebration, we needed 
to see data on proxy. And that is the extent to which we were get- 
ting nonhousehold data. Indeed it wasn’t until much after the fact 
that we found out that the studies were showing that the amount 
of proxy data was much, much greater than the Bureau had hoped; 
in some cases double the 6 percent nonresponse universe of proxy 
data. That’s always a concern. It was a concern in 1990 when they 
had high levels of proxy data. 

And it gets back to the point, sir, that you and Mr. Davis have 
been raising about hard-to-enumerate areas. West Manhattan in 
1990 had something like a 42 percent proxy rate for their non- 
response universe. And so basically approaching half of the non- 
response workload that in one LCO in a hard-to-enumerate area, 
that was enumerated using proxy data. Data from 1990 also shows 
that African Americans are enumerated at higher rates using proxy 
data than White Americans. So this isn’t just a general issue of 
data quality, the proxy data; it cuts on lines of the differential 
undercount and the overall accuracy of the census. 

Mr. Miller. Well, proxy data, they’re supposed to make six at- 
tempts, three in phone and three in person, to try to contact that 
household. And then they start talking to neighbors or whatever 
other source they have. What is an acceptable level? We’ve talked 
about this before but, you know, we’re going to be approving that 
here in the next month or two. I mean, what are acceptable levels 
of proxy data? And at the specific local census office area. 

Mr. Mihm. It’s hard to say. I wish I could give you a definitive 
answer on that. The Bureau’s goal is traditionally to keep it at or 
below 6 percent of the nonresponse universe. Obviously in some or 
perhaps many offices they reach that. However, there are more 
than a few offices in which they do not reach that in which it bal- 
loons up quite significantly above that 6 percent nonresponse uni- 
verse. 
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And as I mentioned, it gets to be a particular concern when it’s 
in offices that also have the hard-to-enumerate populations because 
you just aren’t having proxy data but you’re having proxy data dis- 
proportionately in areas where we’ve had traditionally highest 
undercounts. 

Mr. Miller. Just a couple of questions about money. The budget 
predicted the 61 percent mail response rate and follows along with 
Mr. Ford’s comments. Director Prewitt had said earlier that they 
could sustain a lower-than-expected response rate of, say, 58 or 59 
percent without coming back to Congress for additional funding. 
With the significantly better-than-budgeted short form mail re- 
sponse rate and a long form response rate only 1.8 percent rate 
lower than expected, do you believe the Bureau should be able to 
cope with this shortfall? 

Mr. Mihm. There is 

Mr. Miller. Money. 

Mr. Mihm. The short answer is yes. Nothing that we’ve heard 
from the Bureau suggests that the incremental amount that they 
were off on their anticipated long form mail response rate causes 
them undue or severe difficulties. In fact, I think one of the things 
that Director Prewitt has pointed out is that at least some of the 
surplus from the higher overall mail response rate may have to go 
to addressing if they have lower productivity in the field, because 
they have more-than-anticipated long forms to followup on. So it 
should not be a telling problem for them. 

Mr. Miller. Let me — I was talking with Congresswoman Meek 
this morning, and Congresswoman Meek and I introduced legisla- 
tion, which we ran into some roadblocks in different areas, and 
that was to allow people to work for the Census Bureau that may 
need to get waivers. You make a statement in your report — I was 
glad to hear that, but would you expand upon it — in the hard-to- 
count areas to get people to work for us, but not affecting their 
Medicaid or without affecting their temporary assistance for needy 
family programs. I see a large number of States, according to your 
report, have made, you know, waivers and such. Would you expand 
upon that? 

And we’ve talked about it before, but is the ability to hire people 
in the hard-to-count areas, whether it’s the language issues or peo- 
ple in some of Mr. Davis’ very difficult-to-count parts, would you 
expand about the hiring abilities there and what the States have 
done? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. Dealing with the second part of the question 
first, the ability to hire in each neighborhood is very important for 
the Bureau. They’ve really put a great deal of effort into that. They 
recognize that people want to enumerate in neighborhoods that 
they’re comfortable with and people want to be enumerated by peo- 
ple that they’re comfortable with. 

So it’s not a matter that if they’re having a recruitment problem 
in an inner city area or a suburb that you can just kind of para- 
chute in a bunch of enumerators from other parts of the city or 
area. The Bureau will do that as a very last resort if they have to. 
But their clear preference is to get people from local areas. 

As we mentioned in the written statement, the Bureau has con- 
tinued to work with State governments in order to get them to 
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grant exemptions. And since our March 14th testimony there is — 
New York, South Carolina, Virginia, Indiana, Kansas, California, 
Alaska, Idaho, have all enacted State legislation providing some 
sort of relief from State requirements for people on assistance to 
work on the census. 

Interestingly, also the Bureau data is showing since 1997 over 
15,000 welfare-to-work hires have come to work on the Census Bu- 
reau for the census. And so there’s a real effort that the Bureau 
makes to get people from the local communities. And as part of 
that, they have been working very hard, consistent with the legisla- 
tion that you and Mrs. Meek have had pushed in order to get ex- 
emptions from any disincentives that may be out there. 

Mr. Miller. So the overall evaluation of hiring enumerators in 
the localized hard-to-count areas, how is that going? I mean, Direc- 
tor Prewitt said it is going well. 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. Largely it’s going quite well. Nationally they 
are front-loaded, and that is, they hired more people than they ac- 
tually had positions for. So they’re splitting the positions actually 
into kind of two different positions. They have been successful in 
virtually all areas of the country. 

In the discussions that we’ve had with local census managers 
they are quite comfortable that they are able to get enumerators 
and other office staff with the proper language skills for that. In 
one area in Chicago, for example, a local census manager was tell- 
ing us that there was Lithuanian, Polish, Hispanic, and Chinese 
neighborhoods, and were able to get individuals that could cover all 
of those neighborhoods. So they are able to get people with the 
proper language skills at this point. 

As I mentioned, it is within the next few days that we will begin 
to start seeing some of the first turnover data and that will be criti- 
cal to telling all of us — and obviously including the Census Bureau 
whether turnover is at historically high rates at some of these 
hard-to-enumerate areas. 

Mr. Miller. I want to enter something else in the record and 
then call on Mr. Davis. At last week’s hearing, Dr. Prewitt testified 
that a Bureau employee mistakenly faxed a document listing the 
names and Social Security number of job applicants to the home 
of a private citizen instead of another census office. The private cit- 
izen, a constituent of Representative Tom Coburn, then turned over 
the document to the Congressman. 

It was insinuated in the hearing that Congressman Coburn 
might have distributed the document to the media. That was con- 
trary to my understanding of the events and I stated so at the 
time. Since then, Congressman Coburn has written me a letter de- 
tailing exactly what happened. 

His letter, addressed to me personally, says, “I want to assure 
you that I have not distributed the document to anyone in the 
media. I permitted only one reporter to see any portion of the docu- 
ment. I was careful to conceal its confidential contents. The re- 
porter was allowed to merely confirm that the document was in 
fact from the Census Bureau.” 

I would like to enter this, his entire letter, at this time into the 
record. Without objection, it will be entered. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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The Honorable Dan Miller 
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Dear Chairman Miller: 

As you know, a constituent living in my district, Beth Rabedeaux of Haskell, received a 
fax from the Census Bureau office in Kansas City on Monday, April 24. The document 
contained the names, Social Security and telephone numbers, and scores on a bureau test of 
approximately 63 people who made up a list of eligible enumerators, according to Hank Palacios, 
the Census Bureau’s regional director in the Kansas City office. On Friday, April 28 the Census 
Bureau admitted that they faxed the document in error. 

Ms. Rabedeaux forwarded the document to my office in Muskogee shortly after receiving 
the unexpected fax. I have the only copy of the document in my possession and I look forward to 
sharing it with you at our earliest convenience. 1 want to assure you that I have not distributed 
the document to anyone in the media. I have permitted only one reporter to see any portion of 
the document and I was careful to conceal its confidential contents. The reporter was allowed to 
merely confirm that the document was in fact from the Census Bureau. 

I am troubled that the Census Bureau, an agency entrusted with protecting extremely 
sensitive and private information, would make such a careless error. I trust that the Census 
Bureau guards responses to the short and long forms more diligently than the Social Security 
numbers of eligible enumerators. 1 would be delighted to discuss these events with you if you 
have further questions. 




Tom A. Coburn, M.D. 
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429 Cannon House Officf Bun. 
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Mr. Miller. Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We’ve indi- 
cated that in spite of there being some areas, especially inner city 
hard-to-count areas where the response is less than expected, there 
have been others where the response has been better than ex- 
pected, and overall it is my understanding that the response has 
been better in those areas than expected. 

Are you aware of any effort to take a look at the different experi- 
ences, coming from areas that were similar, to look at what may 
happen or what might have happened in one that did not happen 
in another? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. In fact, we’re doing an evaluation of that 
right now. We’ll be in the field shortly. Looking at a selection of 
communities that had much higher-than-anticipated mail response 
rates, both higher than anticipated this time around and also as 
measured by doing much better than they did in 1990, the Detroit 
and surrounding area seems to have done very well. 

One of the things that I should have mentioned earlier is that 
one of the interesting stories that’s coming out of the census this 
time around is that when you look at the expected mail response 
rates adjusted by type of office and type of area, actually the urban 
areas and the hard-to-enumerate areas within urban areas did bet- 
ter than expected this time around, even though in an absolute 
sense they had lower mail response rates. 

Where the Bureau did not do as well as expected are in some of 
the suburban and nondensely populated areas including some of 
the more rural areas. And so that’s the challenge. I don’t know if, 
Robert, if you have anything in particular that you want to add to 
that. 

Mr. Goldenkoff. No. 

Mr. Davis. I know that there’s the 10-week schedule to followup 
on the nonresponse. Are we aware of any conversations in the plan- 
ning in the efforts that this might be lengthened in some of the 
areas that were experiencing particular difficulty? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. The Census Bureau in both their operational 
plans, and Director Prewitt personally to this subcommittee in 
other statements that he has made, has committed that he will not 
leave the field until he’s done in any particular area. The 10 week 
is certainly a planning deadline and that they are doing everything 
they can to achieve. But the last time in — the last time being in 
1990, in parts of New York City they did not close out until Au- 
gust. And, you know, while no one at the Bureau says they antici- 
pate being in the field in August, if that’s what happens I’m quite 
certain that they will continue to enumerate as long as they need 
to in the field. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know if there’s a projected cutoff level? I’m 
saying if there is any determination that, say, we’ve gotten up to 
an 85 percent response — which is OK, you know — we’ve — this is 
about as well as we’re going to do, we’ve done everything that we 
can think of, that we’re going to cut here and move ahead? 

Mr. Mihm. There better not be. The closest thing that they have 
to your question though, sir, is that the Bureau does have what 
they call closeout procedures. Closeout is done not on a whole office 
level, it’s done on parts of offices as the enumeration in each area 
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covered by a local office reaches the 95 percent threshold — then 
they will make one final attempt at the final 5 percent irrespective 
of whether or not they’ve been to them six times or not. And so 
they will make one final attempt and get as complete data as pos- 
sible. And if they can get complete data from the household, great; 
if not, they get it from proxy. And if they even can’t get it from 
proxy, then they have algorithms which impute the persons and 
characteristics of those persons. But that’s the 95 percent thresh- 
old. 

Mr. Davis. So communities can be pretty comfortable that at 
least up to that point, there’s going to be all of these efforts put 
forth to try and make sure that that threshold has in fact been 
reached. 

Mr. Mihm. The Bureau procedures certainly call for them to do 
that. And we will certainly continue to be monitoring that both at 
the headquarters level and, importantly, all across the country in- 
cluding sir, Chicago, to make sure that those procedures are actu- 
ally followed. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, I also 
want to just thank you for the position that you’ve taken relative 
to the utilization of unexpended resources in areas that may in fact 
have some difficulty in counting. I think that’s the only way to 
really go in terms of trying to make sure that across the board we 
get an accurate, or as accurate account as we can, from all of the 
people in this country no matter what type community they may 
live in. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. I agree. You know, it’s always been the 
challenge from day one to make sure we get the undercounted com- 
pletely counted. 

I have two short questions. Does GAO have a plan to evaluate 
performance of the local census office level and, if so, would you de- 
scribe the plan and the criteria you would use to look at perform- 
ance? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. There’s actually a several-pronged approach 
that we have. We’ve been working to develop a list of local census 
offices as a subset of the 511 that are those that are likely to be 
most challenged in taking the census based on criteria such as the 
hard-to-enumerate populations, mail response rate, progress in re- 
cruiting, and now progress in staffing and possible turnover. We’ve 
had a first set of contacts with 27 of those offices. We anticipate 
further contacts. We are certain that we will be making further 
contacts with them and will be actually planning to be on location 
as these offices get toward the end of nonresponse followup so we 
can monitor personally and directly the closeout procedures that 
Mr. Davis and I were just discussing. 

Separately, what we’ll be doing is a sample interview of LCO 
managers. We realize the managers are an incredible resource 
that’s only there for a short time. Once the census is over these 
people go away and we’ve lost the ability to tap their knowledge 
about what worked well, what didn’t work well, what are some of 
their ideas for the next census. These are the people that have 
been living, breathing, and dying with the census over the last few 
months. So we’ll be interviewing a sample of those managers. 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. I hope you all have visited your local 
census offices. I’m impressed at my local census office, the local 
manager, and the assistant, and seeing their operations. So if you 
haven’t, I would encourage you to make a chance just to stop by 
and visit. I’ve been impressed. Because you’re right; these are peo- 
ple that are not going to have job in a few months, at least with 
the Census Bureau. And I think they do a very good job. 

Let me ask one final question and this is a question I’ve asked — 
a couple Members have asked me — so let me just clarify it. And 
that is, that after the deadline for the forms to come back, they’re 
still coming in. And we talked about it last week with Director 
Prewitt. Would you explain to me what happens to those forms? 
Because Members are telling me, well, we’re having people say, 
well, I sent my form in, even though it was late, and they still in- 
sist on asking those questions. So you may have that same thing. 
Would you explain that issue? 

Mr. Mihm. Yes, sir. The reaction that some of the constituents 
are giving to your colleagues is a fortunate by-product or perhaps 
or maybe unfortunate by-product of a fortunate situation. And that 
is that the mail response to the census continues to trickle in. I re- 
call just a couple of weeks ago, or I guess it’s less than that, a week 
or so ago, seeing the beginnings of a census add on TV and slap- 
ping my head going oh, my gosh, what’s this doing now, the mail 
response form is — or mail response portion is over — and then hear- 
ing the tag line which was, cooperate with the Census Bureau em- 
ployee, if you haven’t responded, when they come to your house. 

So in other words, the census is continuing to advertise, they’re 
still up on the air. Now the focus is telling people to cooperate with 
the census takers. The effect of that, at least in part, is that they’re 
still getting census forms mailed in. 

So what happens as a result is that these people are too late to 
be deleted from the nonresponse workload, so they will have a cen- 
sus enumerator go to their house. The census enumerator will ex- 
plain to them, “I understand that you said you’ve sent in your 
form, I still need to get a form from you.” 

The reason the Census Bureau requires that is that they can’t 
be assured that they get every form that’s mailed. They can’t be 
assured that everyone is, to put it delicately, recalling correctly 
that they mailed back the form. So they will still try and enumer- 
ate these individuals. 

They then have a series of procedures, algorithms, that they go 
through to determine the more complete form and the form that 
the census will actually accept. When they get an enumerator form 
versus the mail-back form, generally it is the mail-back form they 
would accept. And after that, it deals with the more complete form 
and higher popultion count. 

Mr. Miller. Is it not feasible to kind of update their lists if they 
get some more in the mail in late April or something like that? 

Mr. Mihm. They did it once. The initial mail response rate, or I 
guess the “preinitial” or the first cut of the address list for non- 
response followup, was April 11th, what is now defined as the ini- 
tial mail response list was the list on April 18th. That was then 
sent to local census offices where they were to have marked 
through on the enumerators’ registers. The Bureau 
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Mr. Miller. It’s not feasible to do it anymore. 

Mr. Mihm. That has been the Bureau’s conclusion. We haven’t 
looked at it and see if they could do that, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Well, it’s just interesting, that line of conversation, 
because on Saturday of this week, a group of elected officials and 
their volunteers are going into the area that we talked about ear- 
lier, simply asking people to cooperate with the census takers and 
asking them to be available and be ready to not close the door, to 
not freeze them out. And right now there’s a decent level of excite- 
ment about it. And we’re looking forward to seek, you know, the 
extent of the impact that it will have. 

And we’ve had that kind of cooperation certainly from the local 
census people in the area. It hasn’t been any difficulty at all get- 
ting information, working with them, and we hope this is going to 
generate 

Mr. Mihm. Mr. Davis, if I can suggest that the experience from 
1990 and the experience from here in 2000 already suggests that 
those types of messages sent by community leaders, including elect- 
ed leaders, ministers, and others, are very, very powerful. There is 
no substitute for community leaders telling people that it’s not just 
appropriate but it’s important to the community to respond to the 
census. There is no substitute for that. 

Mr. Miller. Anything else Mr. Davis. 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Miller. Mr. Ford, do you have anything else? 

Mr. Ford. No, Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any other questions. 
I would only thank the panelists again and can assure them that 
I would imagine we’re going to ask some folks to come before us 
from the census to answer some of these questions. 

Just one last thing, I’m sort of getting explained to me this chart 
here. I’m a little confused by the last number, or I should say the 
last column there, or the tallest one, the furthest — the closest to 
you on the right there. If the 23 — or the 1980 number, the 1990 
nonresponse followup, can you just explain to me why it goes down 
like that, maybe a little slow. 

Mr. Mihm. Why the timing goes down? 

Mr. Ford. Right. Right. 

Mr. Mihm. The schedule that the Bureau set calls for them to be 
able to enumerate these 42 million households in a 10-week period, 
where it took them 14 weeks to do this back in 1990. And that’s 
the line that slopes down there. They believe that they can do this 
through additional hiring that they’re doing this time around. And 
the early data certainly suggests that they’ve got people on the 
ground. As I mentioned, they have 460,000 people that are out 
there knocking on doors. They believe that they can do it through 
better targeting or faster action in areas where they are having ei- 
ther recruitment problems, including raising the pay rates, which 
we have suggested is important when they have staffing problems. 
They believe that they can do it through better and closer manage- 
ment of local operational problems. All of those are going to be key 
in order to making this very ambitious timeframe. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. And, Mr. Chairman, I yield back whatever 
time. 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. Thank you again for being here today. 
I appreciate it. And you know, we really rely on you providing that 
objective nonpartisan information in oversight on this very critical 
issue. 

I ask unanimous consent that all Members’ and witnesses’ writ- 
ten opening statements be included in the record. Without objec- 
tion, so ordered. 

In case there are additional questions the Members may have for 
our witnesses, I ask unanimous consent for the record to remain 
open for 2 weeks for Members to submit questions for the records 
and that the witnesses submit written answers as soon as prac- 
ticable. Without objection so ordered. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Mr. Mihm. Thank you, sir. 

[Whereupon, at 1:05 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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